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FORfiWORD 



A frequently reported research finding is that high school 
vocational graduates tend to be highly satisfied with their jobs 
When compared with students in other curricula. This finding has 
differing policy implications, depending upon the reasons for the 
satisfaction. Are vocational graduates more satisfied because 
they have made a conscious and free choice to do what they want, 
or because they were encouraged and channeled into accepting 
lower job aspirations? Some unresolved issues related to these 
questions are those of the nature of job satisfaction and of its 
persistence across time* This report discusses a series of 
analyses aimed at these questions and issues. 

This report was prepared primarily for persons who assemble 
factual information about the .effects of vocational education for 
policymakers to consider in determining future directions and 
possible modifications of the vocational education system. Such 
persons include researchers, key staff persons working with 
policymaking officials, and staff of major commissions and 
advisory boards. 

The combined data from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Labo-r Market Experience, Youth Cohort (NLS Youth), and the high 
school transcripts of a subsample of the NLS panel were used for 
analysis. The availability of transcript data permitted the use i 
, of more precisfe ancJ descriptive curriculum classification mea- 
sures for the high, school graduates for whom the comparisons were 
made • • ' 

The National Center is appreciative of the U.S. Department 
of Labor's reseat ^h ' effort, the NLS Youth, being carried out- by* 
Michael Borus, Director of the Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State' University. Dr. Borus was most coopera- 
tive in entering into the agreement under which the . transcript 
data were merged with the interview data of the NLS Youth — the 
data from which this report'was prepared. We wish to express our 
appreciation to him and to two of his staff members, Susan 
Carpenter and Michael Motto, who assisted in conducting the 
analyses for this report. 

Additionally, the National Center extends its appreciation 
to the U.S. Department of Education,, Office of Vocational and 
Adult E$ucat^on, which funded the National Centers effort to . 
collect the^ranscript -data and to conduct ^extensive analysis of f* 
the effects of participation in vocational* education . 

This project was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy^ y 
Division of the National Center under the direction of N. L. 
McCaslin, Associate Director. Many people made fiiqnif icant con- 
tcioutior.s in the course of its completion. We wish to thank t"ie 
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project staff— Paiil Campbell, Project Director; Donna M . Mertens; 
Patricia Seitz; and Sterling Cox — for their work in preparing 
this report, 

Robert Quinn, University of Michigan, and Rene Dawis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, provided helpful criticisms, as did Larry 
Hbtchkiss and Juliet Miller of the National Center. John 
Gardner provided suggestions and ideas that refined the. design of 
the study. Marta Fisch carried out the merger of the data front 
the transcripts and interviews to produce a working file that 
made the analyses possible. The painstaking and thoughtful work 
of Bernice DeHart produced the typed manuscript and incorporated 
the many revisions. She was assisted and supported by Deborah 
Anthony and Sherri Trayser. Editing .was ably provided by Field 
Services staff. 



Robert Taylor 
Execut ive Director 
National Center for Research 
'in* Vocational Education 
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i:XKCUT LVE SUMMARY 

Individuals who took vocational education courses in sec- 
ondary school have frequently reported higher satisfaction with 
their jobs than those who followed other curricula. In order to 
understand the contribution of vocational education to this 
reported satisfaction, and therefore the appropriate emphasis of 
policy for vocational education, continued study is necessary. 
This is especially important because some writers have argued 
that vocational graduates, are more satisfied because their 
aspirations \have been depressed by their education, wh-ile others 
- have argued that vocational graduates are using their skills apd ^ 
are therefore irore satisfied. 

'Hie availability of data from the NLS Youth survey., supple- \ 
men ted by the high school ' transcripts of a subsample of those who 
had graduated from'high school, made possible a refinement of the 
complex concept of job satisfaction and a more precise definition 
of the secondary vocational education experience. Although 
national longitudinal surveys have some limitations for this type 
of research because of their multipurpose nature, the richness of 
the data in NLS Youth made this research appear to b.e well worth- . .. 
while with this data base. 

' Th e^ Research Questions 

The research was organized around the following set of 
questions: 

o What is the nature of job satisfaction—global or 

multi-factored? . ■ 

o What are its correlates, both contemporary and 

■antecedent, and wh^t" role does secondary vocational 
education play among them? 

o What role does job satisfaction, and other non- 
monetary variables, have in relation to hourly rate 
. of pay? 

Does vocational education play a role in sustaining 
job satisfaction over time? 

What role does job satisfaction have in job stability 
or its inverse/ job mobility? 

If vocational education increases job satisfaction, 
does .that effect appear ' because vocational education 
depresses job expectations? 

What are the policy implications of these findings? 

ix 
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***** . The Findings 

Job satisfaction, as, identified in these data, consists of 
four relatively independent forms. 

They are: ■ 

o Satisfaction with personal on-the-job development. 

This fabtor included use of skills, acquisition of 

new skills, and overall satisfaction. 

* * 
o Satisfaction with physical working conditions. This 

factor included pleasant surroundings and absence of 

dangerous or unhealthy conditions . 

o Satisfaction with job, rewards. This factor included 
pay, job security, and* chances for advancement. 

o s Satisfaction with human interactions. This factor 
included relationships with both co-workers and 
supe rvisors. 

"Only the first factor reflected overall satisfaction. All four 
forms of job satisfaction, being independent., required separate 
consideration in eaqji of the remaining objectives. Whe'n such 
analyses were conducted., differences in the results were 
observed. 

• The correlates of satisfaction with personal on-the-job 
development were found principally pimong job characteristics and 
occupations . Working in smaller firms v/as associated with 
greater satisfaction 'as were more skill-demaading occupations 
(e.g., managerial, crafts, farming). Vocational education had no 
observable direct effects on this form of job satisfaction but is 
likely to influence it through its role in training workers for 
crafts, farming, clerical, and other occupations associated with 
higher satisfaption of this form. Because secondary vocational 
graduates appear more likely to select smaller firms as work 
places, a possible influence exists here as well. Working in the 
field where one hopes to be at age thirty-five also increased 
this form of job satisfaction. 

Satisfaction wi th v/orking conditions was also primarily 
associated with occupations and with specific job characteris- 
tics. As examples, sales and clerical occupations were associ- 
ated with higher satisfaction and crafts with lower sat isf action . 
Large firms and unionization were associated with lower satisfac- 
tion as well. (It should be noted that crafts, Large firms, and 
unions do not cause unsatisfactory conditions, but rather .they 
are part of the description of the settings where these condi- 
tions are perceived to exist.) Concentration in vocational 
education was associated with higher satisfaction in the 1979 
interview data but not in 1980. 

v 



Satisfaction with job rewards was explained most consist- 
ently by occupation.- Interestingly, although this form of 
satisfaction increased as hourly rate of pay increased, the occu- 
pations associated with greater satisfaction with job rewards 
included several where pay was, on the average, lower than commoo 
labor. Among them were * farming , sales, and clerical occupations. 

Satisfact ion with the human interactions on the job was 
associated most with the individual's self-esteem, although very 
small firms were also the location of higher satisfaction in this 
.regard. However, this form of satisfaction varied a great deal 
in ways not explained by these analyses, and therefore th.ey 
remain unknown. One might speculate that this* fprm of satis- 
faction is largely a function of the personality of individuals 
rather "than of the work place, but this speculation cannot be 
tested by the analyses performed for this study. ^ 

Ho urly rate cf pay was higher when satisfaction with job 
rewards was higher (an unsurprising finding), but also tended *to 
be higher when on-the-job development was^more satisfying. It 
was lower when working conditions were safe, healthy, and pl'eas-* 
ant. 'it also tended to be lower when human interactions were 
more satisfactory. 

No evidence emerged relating vocational education to per- 
sistence of job satisfaction . What did emerge was the apparent 
trade-off that some vocationally trained people were willing to 
make, and others were not, between the various forms of job sat- 
isfaction. Some would accept lower satisfaction with working m 
conditions, job rewards, and human interaction, to work in a 
satisfactory manner with their skills and acquire new skills. 
Others would -give up the chance to use or develop their skills in 
order to improve their working conditions or job rewards. ^ The 
importance- of .informed choice is ciearxy emphasized by this find- 
ing. People may foell decide to trad'j off one form of job satis- 
faction for another i ' 

Tfce overall'' question of the influence of vocational educa- 
tion orT persistence of job satisfaction remains unresolved. Per- 
haps this is because the labor market experience of the NLS Youth 
has not spanned a sufficient time period to allow possible 
effects to emerge. 

r 

Among the potential consequences of job satisfaction, one 
that could be analyzed with these data was job stability. T^f-J 
higher the satisfaction with job rewards, the lower the mobility. 
Also, there was some tendency for lower mobility when personal 
On-the-job development was more satisfactory. However, there was 
more mobility when human interactions were more satisfactory. 
The associations for vocational education were not strong, but ( 
could have increased job stability through their indirect affects 
on satisfaction with personal on-the-job development and the 
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nonmonetary aspects of job*rewards '.( security , chance for advance- 
ment, -as contrasted' with hourly rate of pay). None of these pos- 
sible effects were important alone. Only as they were associated 
with other conditions" would an overall practical difference , 
occur. 

♦The evidence-did not sugge-st a depressing effect of voca- 
• tional education on educational expectations . , An opposite^ effect 
was 'more likely. Those students in an academic curriculum at the 
time of the initial survey were the ones ijtost likely to have 
downgraded their educational expectations 7 three 'years later. 

* / - ■ 

For occupational aspirations , no useful explanations 
emerged. There was an, overall' downgrading of occupational 
aspirations across the«j period, but it "was independent of curricu- 
lum. The causative variables relating to this change remain 
unknov/n and are not reflected^ in the variables analyzed' in this 
study . ' . 



y Additional Research Needed 

Additional research on the topic of job satisfaction and its 
particular relationship to vocational education is needed. The 
meaning of job satisfaction requires additional research to 
determine its multi-faceted character more precisely. Interviews 
are needed 'to determine how individuals are- interpreting the rat- 
ing , scales used to assess job satisfaction. For example, do the 
rating scales share a common meaning or is there much diversity 
in respondents' interpretations? Further, the dynamics that are 
operating, in a vocational education classroom and in a job set 
ting that influence an individual's level of satisfaction need to 
be determined. Further research on job satisfaction should be • 
more closely tied to -a theoretical framework. Which framework is 
more appropriate under which conditions? This might shed light 
on the factors that contribute to job satisfaction and aspira- 
tions. The present analyses, particularly oP the human interac- 
tions and aspirations, Recounted for very little of the variance. 
What does- account for ijt? A. theoretical framework might suggest 
new variables that shoujld be considered and might allow expansion 
of this investigation to determine the relationship between 
satisfaction and aspirations. ^ 
' ■ > 

Policy Implications 

Policy implications of the present study .center on needed- 
support for improved assessment of the effects of vocational edu- 
cation, improved career counseling, increased opportunities for 
work .experience, and provision of support for further research. 
.Among the specific recommendations for policy development are the 
following: 
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o To* .the Congress: 



"V- 



The outcome of job satisfaction is most closely 
associated with conditions in the employment arena 
and is beyond the direct effects of vocational edu- 
cation. As such a legislated evaluative criteria 
related to job satisfaction for education and train- 
ing programs. could be inappropriate. 

< ; o 'To the U.S. Department of Education: 

More information on job satisfaction and its conse- 
auences is clearly needed. Therefore, the investment 
of resources in further search for knowledge and 
understanding about these highly important human 
issues should be encouraged and supported. 

o To counselors.Aand teachers: 

Young people should be given a realistic picture of 
* - the occupation they are being trained? for, both in 

terms of job duties as well as in terms of the future 
that is commonly associated with such a job, mclua- 
ing earnings progression, promotions, and career 
change- opportunities. An increase in the availa- 
bility of work experience is one avenue that can help 
young' people obtain a more realistic view of ' the 
occupation- for which they are training. Former voca- 
tional education students appear to be willing to 
trade off higher job satisfaction with lower wages 
and less desirable working conditions. As such, 
present evaluative studies should make this point 
when interpreting effects like earnings for these 
individuals. 
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BACKGROUND CONSIDfc. RATIONS 



\fhy This Study? 



" The level of job satisfaction among individuals with dif- 
for>ent levels of participation in vocational courses raise many 
interesting questions. A recurring finding in most studies of 
former vocational education graduates is a high level of 30b sat- 
isfaction (Grasso and. Shea 1979; Mertens et al. 1980; Mertens and 
Gardner 1981; Tabler 1976). The overall satisfaction of former 
vocational education students is usually as high or higher than 
that of students from other curricula, and vocational students 
are -often more satisfied with specific aspects of their jobs. 

V/hy should former vocational students demonstrate more job 
satisfaction? At least- two explanations' with widely varying 
policy implications suggest themselves. Critics of vocational 
education often state that vocational instruction lowers the 
occupational aspirations and expectations of young people who are 
destined to hold" the less .rewarding jobs in society (Grubb and 
lazerson 1975). If vocational education does, indeed, have such 
effects, the higher satisfaction levels found for former voca- 
tional students could occur because the former students are 
satisfied with less. * 

A contrasting explanation is that vocational preparation 
enables former students to secure employment that offers a better 
mavch between individual skills and job requirements. The evi- 
dence indicates that individuals who acquire more intensive and 
focused occupational preparation are more likely to find employ- 
ment in the field for which they are trained ( Campbell et al 
1981). Does this match between skills and job result in higher 
levels of satisfaction? This study was undertaken to -improve our 
understanding of the dynamics of the phenomena of job 
satisfaction. 

Organization of the Report 

« 

To assure focused and comprehensive analysis, the content of 
the ouestions was expanded into a series of objectives, around 
which the study was 'organize^ . They, and related background 
information, are presented ir^ the remainder of this chapter. A 
description of the data and th* analytic models is presented in 
chapter 2. Chapter 3 presents the findings of the study, includ- ^ 
inq the correlates of job satisfaction with "current employment, 
the relationship of nonmonetary elements with earnings, the per- 
sistence of satisfaction over time, and the job stability of 
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vocational graduates. The final chapter (chapter 4) includes a , 
discussion of conclusions and recommendations. 

Objectives 

Returning to the content of this chapter, the objectives 
which should be attained to provide adequate understanding of the 
, interrelationships surrounding job satisfaction are as follows: 

o To identify correlates of satisfaction with current 
- * employment 

o To determine the relationship of job satisfaction and^ - 
other nonmonetary elements with earnings 

o To determine whether job satisfaction persists over 
time for vocational students in training-related 
employment as compared to students not so ^classified 

4 o, To determine the role of job satisfaction in career 
track or job stability for vocational students 
relative to others not so classified 

o To identify policy implications -ind alternatives 

relating to the interaction of job stability and job 
satisfaction with curriculum and the vocational 
xJelivery system 

These objectives were addressed by analysing data taken 
from the combined National Longitudinal Survey of Youth Labor 
Market Experience (NLS Youth)' and the high school transcripts of 
a subsample of the NLS panel. For a portion of the 'NLS Youth* 
cohort, the longitudinal nature of the data enabled more precise 
estimates of the influence of vocational participation by^ 
permitting comparison of measures of occupational aspirations 
obtained prior and subsequent to participation in vocational 
courses . 



Definition of Job Satisfaction . . 

In a discussion of the problem of defining job satisfaction, 
Carrol (1969) noted that each researcher works on a - different * 
aspect and defines the variables in terms of concepts with which 
' they can most easily work. The different semantics, approaches, 
and conceptual ideas make it difficult to Compare the results of 
various studies. She concluded that. future research will depend- 
to a great extent on developing a commonly accepted definition. 

The most recent definitions of job satisfaction center on 
the concepts of values and need fulfillment. Wanous (1980') 
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defined job suti.sUotion as a natch between a person's needs and 
the reinforcement received from work performed in that organiza- 
tion. Andrisani et al . (1978) wrote that jbb satisfaction is 
^i:^lv a function of the degree to which a job provides the 
worker with positively valued outcomes. Far-lier, Locke (1'7G) 
had suggested, "Job satisfaction may be defined ... as a plea- 
surable or positive emotional state resulting from the appraisal 
of one's job or job exp'er ierices " (p. 1300). He further expanded 
this definition as follows: "Job satisfaction results frojp the 
u{ rraisal of one's job as attaining or allowing the attainment of 
one's important job values, providing these values* are congruent 
with or help Jto fulfill one's basic needs" (p. 1319) % . Locke's 
definition has been influential in subsequent research on job 
satisfaction. IP 



Measurement of Job Satisfaction 

* • * • _ . , > 

Just as controversy surrounds the definition or job 

satisfaction, its measurement is also fraught with difficulty. 
Freeman (1977) noted thai^the priricipal problem in interpreting 
responses to job satisfaction measures. is that the responses are 
dependent upon not only the objective, circumstances in which 
individuals find themselves, but also on theiV psychological ^ 
state, and thus on their aspirations, willingness to voice dis- 
content, fehe hypothetical alternatives* to which they compare the 
current job, and so forth. Job satisfaction reflects both objec- " 
tive and subjective factors, and therefore is quite complex-"and 
requires sophisticated and careful analysis. 

Locke (1976) categorized the following five types of job- 
satisfaction measurement techniques:* (1) rating scales, (2) 
overt behavior, (3) action tendency scales, (4) interviews, and 
(5) the critical incident strategy. These techniques are 
discussed in more detail next. 



Rating Scales 

The most Commonly used technique is the rating scale that 
asks for a direct verbal or. written sel-f-report of joo ^ satisfac - 
tion (Locke 1976). The various question formats have included 
Likert scales, Thur stone-scal es , "faces," and adjectives with 
yes, no, or undecided options. The Cornell Job Description Index 
(JDI) is one example of a measurement instrument that includes 
five scales pertaining ' to work, pay, promotions, coworkers, and 
supervisors (Smith, Kendall/ and Hulin 1969). Each scale con- 
tains nine or eighteen items. 

The distinction between global or multi-factor measures of 
job satisfaction raises a contr versy. Hulin and Smith (1965) t 
bolieved that a global measure was unsatisfactory because job 



satisfaction is made up of a 'number of factors. Marconi (1973) 
noted that multi-factor studies assume that workers may be satis- 
fied with some- parts of their jobs and discontented with other 
aspects of tii^a. ' * 

Several national surveys used single global measures of job 
satisfaction; these include .the General Social Surveys (Weaver 
1980) and the National -Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience — Older Men and Women (Andrisani et al\ 1978). 'Dawis 
and Lofquist (1981) described Hoppock 1 s Job Satisfaction Blank as 
an overall satisfaction measure that is based on four items. 

They also point out that in contrast, the Minnesota Satis- 
faction Ouestionna^ftWpnsists of 100 items designed to assess 
satisfaction with "w^S aspects of the work environment. . Kerr's 
Tear Ballot for Industry uses .eleven components of Job happiness 
and welfare to arrive at a job satisfaction score (Dawis and 
Lofquist 1981). Moch (1980) u.sed aT three-item general satisfac- 
tion scale, and also included scales to measure the importance of 
extrinsic considerations (e.g., pay), intrinsic considerations 
(e.g w cha,nce to do something important), and social considera- 
tions (e.g., friendliness of coworkers), at work. 

s 

' Locke (1976) offered the following criticisms pf\the use of 
rating scaies to measure job satisfaction: 

1. Some -scales* omclude items that are -descriptive in 
ilature (e.g., "job keeps, me on my feet") and items 

' that are evaluative in nature (e.g., "boring," 
. "satisfying") . A unidimensioaal scale does not 
therefore exist, 'and total scores are therefore 
inappropr iate . 

2. The assumption of perfect (or at least reasonably 
good) self-insight requires both the capacity and 

~^ willingness to introspect. 

V 

3. The assumption of 4 common core of meaning across 
individuals in interpreting the scales or items. 

.Dawis and Lofquist (1981) pointed out another problem * caused 
by different wordings of , c&ifistions about job satisfaction. In 
general/ approximately 80 percent of all workers expressed over- 
all satisfaction with their -jobs. Yet, v/hen workers were asked 
whether or not they would change jobs if given the opportunity, 
about 50 percent said they would. ^ 

Action Tendency Scales ^ V 

An action tendency scale asks individuals to report the 
action tendencies (what they might do Under altered circum- 
stances) that they experience in relation to their jobs or the 



compo:,ont elements of tHe jobs (Locke 1976 \. Action tendency 
v scales suffer frota many of the same limitations as rating scales, 
in that they require introspection by the respondent arid are open 
to multiple Interpretations. 



Interviews 



Ldcke (1976) noted that interviews were seldom used in job \ 
satisfaction research, and recommended their use for the estab- ( 

-Lishment of logical validity of the findings. .He believed that 
interviews could be used to clarify contradictions in the 
response and to determine the subject 1 s. interpretation of the 

^questions. Freeman (1977) noted that derailed case studies 
linked "jot> satisfaction to a host of very specific aspects of the 
work place, such' as mode of supervision and physical work condi- 
tions' Neither author acknowledged the dif f iculties^ that are 1 
associated*. with aggregating, analyzing, or interpreting such -data 
for large samples. m . 

* 

Critical Incident Strategy / 

The 'critical incident strategy asks the subject to describe 
a specific incident that has been* either satisfying or dissat- 
isfying (Locke 1976)* It was the principal strategy used 1 by. 
rierzberg (19G6-). It also requires introspection and may suffer 
from selective memory. 

Summary of Job Satisfaction Measurement Techniques 

Lach type of measurement technique has advantages - and -dis- . 
advantages. Marconi (1973) reviewed twenty-eight studies Of :job 
satisfaction and concluded that the importance of its antecedents 
and consequences was determined by the* definition, measurement 
technique, and analysis procedure.. For example, Marconi cited a 
number of studies that reported differences in satisfaction lev-\ 
els between blue- and white-collar workers. However, when a 
study controlled for age, these differences disappeared for work- 
ers under age thirty and over age forty-four. Marconi cited num- 
erous ' examples of such conflicting findings. Specific discussion 
of these findings is presented in the subsequent discussion of 
the antecedents and consequences of job satisfaction. 

Antecedents ^ 

The absence of a consistent definition of job satisfaction 
constitutes one problem with research in this area. Iij addition, 
much* of the job satisfaction research has been atheoretical . 
J'O^ever, a^ least five distinct approaches- are described in the 
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literature (Lawler £973; Locke 1976; Andrisani et al. 1978). The 
following discussion r includes a brief review of the five 
approaches, which are (1) fulfillment theory, (2) discrepancy 
theory, (3) equity theory a (4) the two-factor theory, and (5) an 
integration* of .the equity'Wd discrepancy theories. 

F ulfillment .Theory 

j The origin of the fulfillment ^theory is most frequently 
associated with Schaffer (1953), whA postulated a relationship 
between need satisfaction and job sa^isf^Tion. . Fulfillment 
theory is based upon the assumption that job satisfaction is a 
function of the degree to which a job provides the worker with 
outcomes that are valued by„ that worker. ^ — 

r 

The relative importance to workers of their job outcomes or 
goals- is called valence (Vroom 1964). * Further, satisfaction's 
the product of the perceptions held by workers of their jpbs' 
ef f ectiveness ' in producing those outcomes of positive valence. 
TMrefpre, worker^will be satisfied i£/ they perceive their jobs 
as producing outcomes of positive vaLghce. 

To measure employees' satisfaction, adherents of. the ful- 
fillment theory ask their subjects how much of a given outcome 
they receive. However, other research indicates that satis- 
faction is not only a function of how much fulfillment people * 
receive, but also of how' much they feel they should and/or want 
toVeceive (Lpcke 1969). Locke -noted that the fulfillment 
approach fails to take into account personality variables that' 
differentially influence peop]^. ''^ * • 

Discrepancy Theory 

Discrepancy theory represents an attempt on the part of its 
advocates to take* personality differences into account. It sug- 
gests that satisfaction 'is determined by the difference between 
the work outcomes the workers actually receive and some other 
outcome level (Lawler 1973). The other outcome level may be ont 
desirfed, expected, or "perceived by workers , to be justly due to 
them. Andrisani and his colleagues (1970) noted that words' 
preferred outcomes could, and probably often do, vary from thq 
outcomes they desire or expectl Discrepancy theory does not pro- 
vide a clear definition of the ideal outcome to be considered. 
However, the discrepancy between the real and expected levels ol 
outcome chosen* for comparison provides an index of satisfaction. 

The discrepancy approaches of Katzell (1964) and Locke 
(1968, 1969) ,are probably the two-that were the most highly 
developed. Katzell emphasized the difference between actual 
anount of reward and some desired amount of that outcome. 
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Katzell's approach suggests (I) that the more a worker waftts of 
an outcome, the more dissatisfied that worker .will be with a 
qiven discrepancy, and (2) that getting more than the desired 
.~ur*ounl produces less satisfaction than getting the desired 
■onount. The underlying assumptions of Katzell's position have 
not been empirically tested, 

JLocke (1969) differentiated between perceived discrepancy 
and actual discrepancy. Job satisfaction and dissatisfaction are 
a function of the . perceived relationship between what people want 
from their jobs and what they perceive thoir jobs to be offering. 
Implicit in Locke ' s' approach is the assumption that dissatisfac- 
tion increases as wants exceed what is perceived to be received* 

Porter's (1961) measure of job satisfaction was slightly 
different from Locke's. Porter represented satisfaction as the 
difference between how much of ah outcome there should be for a- 
job and how much of that outcome is actually received. /What a 
worker feels that the outcome should be is, therefore, 9j£ en con- 
sideration over the amount that the worker wants, Lawler-^ 1973 ) 
noted that Porter's approach has been the most widely used. 

It is possible that, on occasion, workers receive more of£pn 
outcome than they th'ink they should receive, or want to receive.^ 
Most discrepancy approaches recognize this fact r but do not state 
clearly how the feelTngs resulting from "over-reward" r^te to 
-dissatisfaction due to "under-reward . " Discrepancy theory has 
yet to provide answers to questions relating to whether or not 
both types of dissatisfaction are produced in the same way, have 
the same results, or contribute .to overall job satisfaction 
V. . (Lawler 1973) , 



Equity Theory 

According to Adams (1963, 1965), job satisfaction exists 
when workers perceive that there is equity in the ratio of what^ 
they put into a job and what is received from the job, Vtorkers' 
perceptions of a fair or equitable ratio are said to depend upon 
the ratio of inputs to rewards for "significant others" to whom 
the workers compare themselves. Within the framework of the* 
equity approach,, "over-r'eward" leads, to feelings of guilt a'nd 
"under-reward" to feelings of unfair treatment. 

"a strength of the equity approach lies in its explicit 
emphasis on the role of "others" in the development of workers' 
feclinqs about what their outcomes or rewards should be (Lawler 
1973). Such an explicit emphasis is not evident in any of the, 
approaches discussed earlier. 
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Two-Factor Theory . ^ 

The two-factor approach originates with Henzberg and his 
associates (Herzberg 1966; Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman !L959; 
Herzberg et al . 1957). Their research methodology is known as 
the Critical Incident Technique, and establishes that job satis- 
faction ana\dissatisfaction are not the extremes of a continuum 
(with a stale of neutrality somewhere in the rf£?ddle). Rather, 
two independent continua exist — one running from satisfaction to 
neutral, and the.other from dissatisfaction to neutral. "Intrin- 
sic" factors or motivators lead to job satisfaction, and "extrin- 
sic" or "hygiene" factors to job cjissatisfaction- Extrinsic 
* rewards include company policy and administration^ interpersonal 
relations, working conditions, and supervision (Bowditch and 
Buono 1982). On the other hand, intrinsic rewards are the more, 
intanaible outcomes, such as growth on the job, esteem, or the 
interest or curiosity that the "job offers. ""^Khe intrinsic rewards 
relate to the nature of the work (how I feel-* about myself doing 
this), whereas extrinsic rewards relate to the context and 
material aspects of the work itself (what this work place is 
like; I get 'enough money doing this). 

Lending support to the two- factor .theory , Bowditch and Buono 
(1982\ noted that "the heaping of extrinsic . rewards (such as money 
a'nd benefits) on workers whose work is already intrinsically 
rewarding is redundant, and does not- necessarily increase the 
workers' motivation, performance, or satisfaction. Friedlander 
(1965) affirmed that the following are among the most potent work 
satisfiers: achievement, work requiring the best abilities of 
workers,, and the performance of challenging job assignments. 

Lawler (1973) noted that clear-cut support has not been pro- 
vided by studies designed to test the two-factor theory. This 
does not mean that a total rejection has ' occurred , but contro- ^ 
versy has been fueled. * The findings of Herzberg and his associ- 
ates have been criticized primarily because they are viewed as 
being tied to a single methodology — the Critical Incident Tech- 
nique. Dunette, Campbell, and Hakel (1967) noted that since peo- 
ple quite naturally tend to attribute good memories to feelings 
of internal growth and success, and to externalize bad memories 
(thus associating them with feelings of unfairness), results are 
determined by the methodology (Carrol i969).. 

Marconi (1973) noted that work- factors are not simply addi- 
tive in influencing job satisfaction, and they cannot be placod 
in two exclusive categories, one affecting satisfaction and the* 
other dissatisfaction. Lindsay, Marks, and Gorlow (1967) found 
in their research of determinants of job satisfaction, that 
"intrinsic motivators" accounted for 57 percent of. the variance 
and that "hygiene factors" accounted for another 7 percent. 
Therefore, both "hygiene factors" and "intrinsic motivators" 
caused satisfaction and dissatisfaction. One aspect of the 
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discrepancy theory that Lawler (1973) found particularly curious 
was the suggestion that a person can be very satisfied and very 
dissatisfied at the same time. 

Equity/Discrepancy Integration Theory . f 

Lawler (1973) built a model of job satisfaction by inte- 
grating the equity and discrepancy approaches. Lawler,' s model 
provides an outline of the conditions that -lead to tyatker satis- 
faction. The theory assumes that the same psychological pro- 
cesses operate to determine satisfaction, with a range of such 
job factors as pay, supervision, and satisfaction with the work 
itself. Lawler noted that when satisfaction is based upon the/ 
discrepancy between how much is wanted and how much is received, 
the "want" aspect of the equation is aspirational , and thus . 
reraoves job satisfaction from the context of *the job and the _ 
situation. The question of how much there should be is a state- 
ment of what is appropriate in a particular situation — in this 
case, the -job situation. Wanous .and Lawler (1972) reported that 
respondents consistently indicate that they want more of an out- 
come than 'the amount they think they should receive. In Lawler s 
view, the outcome level that employees tbink they should receive 
from their job, rather than what they want , is the appropriate 
measure to be used when the satisfaction of workers is 
considered. . 

Lawler' s model shows that workers' views of the amount of an 
outcome they actually receive are influenced by factors other 
than the objective amount of the outcome. As discussed in the 
equity approach, one such factor is their perception of the 
amount of the outcomes ' received by jffleir referent others. 
Another such factor is job inputs, which include all of -the 
skills, abilities, and training that workers bring to their jobs. 
Job demands are a final factor which includes difficulty, time 
required, and amount of responsibility. 

Correlates of Job Satisfaction 
Marconi (1973) noted that disagreements exist about the role 




erature on demographic correlates of job satisfaction, in order 
to provide a link between previous research and the work reported 
herein. In that sense, it provides a context for^ understanding 
the results of the present study. 
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Ra<ye and Sex 

* 

Job satisfaction research has generally reported lower lev- 
els of satisfaction for black workers than for whites (Andrisani 
et al. 1978; Milutinovich 1977; O'Reilly and Roberts 1973; Slocum 
and, Strawser 1972; Smith, Smith, and Polio 1974? U.S. Department * 
of Lalpor 1979). Based oh a review of research conducted between 
1972 and L978, Weaver (1980) also reported lower levels of satis- 
faction among black workers than among white workers. In com- 
parison, Moch (1980) reported higher .levels of job satisfaction 
for Mexican Americans than for whites.* 

Andrisani and his colleagues (1978) noted that it is hardly 
surprising that black workers are less likely than their white 
counterparts to be highly satisfied with their jobs., given the 
vast racial disparities in employment experiences. Minorities, 
such as women and youth, tend to be segregated into jobs that are 
less satisfying and often experience wage discrimination even 
when they are not l - occupational ly segregated. 

Some studies reported little or no differences in satisfac- 
tion amcfng members of different races (Cavin and Ewen 1974; Jones 
et al. 1977; Katzell, Dwen, and Korman 1974). These studies im- 
plemented controls on variables, such as job level (Gavin and .Ewen 
1974; Jones et al . 1977), differences in pay, sex, occupational 
prestige, ^supervisory position, and work autonomy (Weaver 1977). 
Moch (1980) saw evidence in these studies suggesting that, given 
the use of proper controls, the race of workers may not be 
related to job satisfaction. m . " ^ 

Job satisfaction literature has also addressed sex as a 
factor that influences job satisfaction '(Beer 1964; Friedlander 
19G5; Herzberg, Mausner, Snyderman 1959; Hulin and Smith 1964; 
Levitin, Quinn, and' Staines 1973; Lindsay 1967; Rachman and Kemp 
1964; Seashore and ftarnowe 1972). These studies* reported that 
females were more likely to experience higher levels of satisfac- 
tion than were males (Andrisani et al . '1978; UiS. Department of 
Labor 1979) . 

Andrisani and his colleagues (1978) pointed out that work- 
ers 1 perceptions of what constitutes a satisfying job may be 
colored by the circumstances in which they find themselves, as 
well as by their attitudes toward the market value of work. On 
this basis, Andrisani and his colleagues explained the phenomenon 
of^ higher satisfaction among female workers. Due "to the poten- 
tial for conflict between the pursuit of careers and the meetinq 
of marital and parental obligations at home, females may settle 
for jobs that do not fully utilize their skills in order to keep 
outside work from interfering with their family responsibilities. 
Thus, their expectations of their jobs are relatively low and, in 
that sense, more easily met. 
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Age 

. Positive associations between age and job satisfaction were 
reported in numerous national surveys (Andrisani et al. 1970; 
Quinn, Staines, ~and McCollough 1974; Weaver 1980) and in organi- 
sational studies (Gibson and Klein 1970; Hulin and Smith 1965). 
Fried lander (1965) reported that age was not only correlated with 
general satisfaction, but accounted for differences regarding 
'job-related determinants. Younger workers stressed the 'impor- 
tance of such intrinsic work aspects as the utilization of their 
skills and the challenge of the work* For older workers, extrin- 
sic aspects, such as working conditions and security, .were more 
important ^ % 

He'rzberg et al . (1957) reported a U-shaped function between 
>age and job satisfaction. • Hulin and Smith (1965*) noted that 
seventeen out of twenty-three studies of job satisfaction using 
samples from varying occupational levels suggested that morale 
(1) is high when workers start their first job, (2) declines 
during the next few years, and (3) rises in the late twenties or 
thirties and' continues through the remainder of the career. 
Hulin and Snith cautioned against assuming that "there is a rela- 
tionship between age and job satisfaction, however, when age and 
tenure have been operating simultaneously to 'produce the U- shaped 
function. Before conclusions can be ma<le concerning age, ,the 
effects of tenure much be considered. 



educational Level 

V/hen the relationship between educational level and job sat- 
isfaction was tested, while controlling "for occupational level/ 
unskilled and semiskilled workers with more than a high school 
diploma showed a greater tendency to be dissatisfied with their 
jobs than did persons with .lower levels of education (Parnes 
1966; Sheppard and Merrick 1972). Thus, education appears to be 
related-to job satisfaction and, as education level increases, 
job satisfaction subsequently increases with the prestige of the 
job held. 

Quinn and Baldi de Mandilovitch (1977) contended, however, 
that the relationship between education and job satisfaction has. 
not been sufficiently well demonstrated to qualify as an unques- 
tionable assumption. They pointed to the need to establish, in a 
much more conclusive manner, uhe"* magnitude of the relationship, 
as well as its form and generality. Furthermore, they pointed 
out that social and psychological processes that* may link 
education and job satisfaction are not yet clearly understood. 



Occupational Level < 



V/hen occupations were divided into the blue-col lar/uhite- 
collar categories, blue-collar workers tended to be more dis- 
satisfied with their work than white-collar workers (Kornhauser 
1965; Parnes 1966; ftobinson 1969). Job satisfaction generally 
♦ declines with occupational level (Vrooir 1964); however, specific 
occupational differences have been, reported. For example, farm- 
ers experience higher levels of satisfaction than clerical per- 
sonnel (Gurin, rferoff, 'and Feld 1960). ^ 

Marconi (1973) pointed to the mediating influence on job 
satisfaction of such intervening variables as workers' original 
expectations and comparisons between their jobs and others' in 
the' c nr.»^ fiela. According to Sheppard* and Herrick (1972), 'the 
relationship between occupational level and job satisfaction 
ceased to exist for workers who were less then thirty years old 
and over forty- four years old, when the study controlled for age. 
Significant differences did exist, however, between blue-collar 
and white-collar workers whose ages ranged from thrity to 
fourty-four years . 



Consequences of Job Satisfaction 

Previous sections of this report treat job satisfaction, as a 
"""dependent variable. Investigation of job satisfaction as an 
independent variable emphasizes the importance of better under- 
standing this concept. While many consequences of job satisfac- 
tion-have been addressed by -previous research, no causality can 
be assumed between satisfaction and its supposed consequences v 
(Marconi 1973) x The consequences are categorized here as (1)' 
work-related, (2) physical and mental health, (3) labor market ■ 
experiences, (4) social costs, and (5) other attitudes. 



Work- re la ted Consequences 

T urnover rateg . Turnover rates have been the most consis- 
tent measure to be associated with job satisfaction (Atchison and 
Lofferts 1972; Brayfield a-nd^Crockett 1955; Dawis and Lofquist 
1981; Herzberg et al. 1957; Kraut 1970; Locke 1976; Schuh 1967; 
Taylor and Weiss 1972; Vroom 1964; V.cters and Roach 1971, 1973). 
Dawis and Lof quist " ( 1931 ) and Andrisani et al ; (1978) pointed out 
the importance of turnover to work organizations in terms of 
(Sp&Ls for recruitment, selection, training of replacements, ano 
l^ses due to interrupted production. 

The U.S. Department of Labor (1979) reported that highly- 
dissatisfied workers were from 14 to 42 percentage points more ^ 
likely to chang.e employers than were highly satisfied workers in 
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comparable positions. This relationship was more pronounced 
among younger than older workers and among blacks than whites. 

Parnes, Nestel and Andrisani (1972) confirmed the relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and turnover for men, and examined 
the* effect of job tenure on this consequence. Their findings 
suggest that a lack of job enthusiasm can cause men who have 
•relatively little tenure to seek, other alternatives. However, 
once substantial seniority (i.e., five years or more) is 
achieved, the absence of strong positive feelings toward the 30b 
is not sufficient to increase the probability of voluntary move- 
ment- This interpretation was not supported for black men, among 
whom the relationships are .not as clear-cut; 

Wanous (1980) viewed low satisfaction as a result of the 
mismatch between workers' needs and the^-organization' s capacity 
to satisfy those needs. Low. job satisfaction may be followed 
either by the workers' quittinc the organization or by decreasing 
their organizational commitment 

Hull, Friedman, and Rogers (1982*) used turnover rate as a 
measure of satisfaction to examine alienation in the work place. 
They defined alienation as powerlessness , meaninglessness , social 
isolation, and self-estrangement:. They concluded that the effect 
of technology on alienation depends on the extent to which 
machinery is automatic and on how the machinery is arranged in 
the production system. Turnover increased only with certain spe- 
cific conditions of work, such as repetitive motions and lack of 
control over pacing. 

harconi (1973) noted that a significant drawback of previous 
"studies is their exclusion of other variables that may influence 
voluntary job turnover, such as general economic conditions and 
personality factors. 

Absenteeism . Several researchers reported a significant 
relationship between absenteeism and job satisfaction (BrayfieJd 
and Crockett 1955; Dawis end Lofquist 1981; Herzberg et al . 1957; 
Locke 1976; Vroom 1964), although this relationship was not as 
consistently reported as that for tenure and satisfaction 
(Nicholson, Brown, and Chadwick-Jones 1979; Porter and Steers - 
1973; Wanous 1980). Wanous (1980) suggested that the weaker evi- 
dence for absenteeism may be explained partially by the fact that 
.fewer studies have examined absenteeism. In addition, absentee- 
ism has been measured two ways; that is, as (1) the number of 
days absent over a specified period of time, and (2) as the num- 
ber of occasions of absence (e.g., four days in a row equals one 
occasion). Marconi (1973) noted that results of studies that 
used frequencies found significant relationships between job sat- 
isfaction and absenteeism, while .those that used raw numbers did 
not . 
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Performance . There is no .consistently strong relationship, 
either positive or negative, between job satisfaction and per- 
formance (Bray field and Crockett 1955; ^Bowditch and Buono 1982; 
Da wis and Lofquist 1981; Herzberg et al. 195 7; Locke 19 7 6; Vroom 
1964; Wanous 1980). ..Despite the fact that there is no trend one 
way or another, satisfaction and performance may be linked in a 
particular organization (Wanous 1974), or in a particular situ- 
ation (Cherrington, Reitz, and Scott 1971). Argyris (1964) 
identified instances where low satisfaction resulted in poor 
performance as a way of retaliating against the organization 
(i.e. , sabotage) . 

Bowditch and Buono (1982) raised a question about the 
direction of causality of the relationship between satisfaction 
and performance. They hypothesized that as high performance is 
rewarded, this reward leads to higher satisfaction. 

^/ Kazanas (1978) found a relationship among the factors of 
meaning of work, value of work, job satisfaction, and job produc- 
tivity- for vocational education graduates, although the strength 
of this finding was relatively low. One conclusion was that 
vocational graduates who perceived work as having intrinsic value 
may have been more satisfied with work and may have been more 
productive. In their study of job satisfaction and productivity, 
Kazanas and Gregor (1977) concluded that vocational educators 
should be concerned with their students' work values because of 
the significance of those values for job satisfaction and 
productivity. 

Robinson (1969) suggested that methodological differences 
may account for the conflicting findings between job performance 
and satisfaction. Robinson's careful examination of 'pertinent 
studies pointed to a significant relationship between high satis- 
faction and high production, but low satisfaction rates did not 
necessarily indicate low production rate-s. 

Lawler (19 73) pointed to two possible ways in which job sat- 
isfaction may affect production: (1) by raising the -quality of 
products or (2) by raising production rates. In separating these 
two aspects of production, Lawler found that when work satisfac- 
tion was high the quality of work products was also high,_but 
that no significant relationship existed between job satisfaction 
and the quantity of products produced. 

Little research by social psychologi sts, or sociologists has 
been conducted on testing other conditions that might affect th s 
relationship between work satisfaction and performance (Marconi 
1973). There was some indication in recent studies that as 
assembly lihe jobs were restructured to enrich job content and 
job interest, production costs rose, but absenteeism and turnover 
rates declined. It is too early, however, to measure any lasting 
effects of "job enrichment" on production. 
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Other vjm k- related consequences . Four other aspects of work 
have BeeHT^e-ICTgatSTTs possible consequences of D ob satisfa.- 
cion-(l) accidents, (2) tardiness,- (3) grievances, and (4) vari- 
il.ilitv of output. Only a small number of studies have tested 
M»« relationship between accidents and satisfaction (Marconi 
197J) vroom C1964) and Robinson (1969) found some significant 
correlations, but the direction of the relationship was question- 
able . Dissatisfaction could have been a result of a high acci 
dent rate, father than the reverse. 

*'' v ' A small ^number of studies reported a negative relationship 
between Satisfaction and tardiness (Brayfield and C~ckett 1955, 
Dawis and Lofquist 1981; Porter and Steers 1973 ) . ^levance 
rates were associated with low job satisfaction (Fleishman and 
Harris 1962). As a result of lapses in attention, an increased 
degree of- boredom decreased the magnitude of output among 
production workers (Wyatt, Fraser, and Stock 1929). 

Physical and Mental Health 

Physical health. Locke (1976) and Dawis and Lofquist (1981) 
summa rised the resul ts of numerous studies that examined the' 
relationship betweet job satisfaction and physical health and 
reiar.iontxi.ixp j j v.«„„vi-ori cinnificant correlatio 



relafionship between jod saiibicn-Liu.. □ ^-j-- 

"ngevTty " Burke; $969/1970) reported significant correlations 
between job satisfaction and such subjectively reported physical 
s™.s ] :s Satire, shortness of breath, ^^ache sweating and 
ill health. Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman (1959) reported 
that dissatisfied workers complained more of headaches, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, and nausea. Chadwick-Jones (1969) found 
?hat stekworkers on highly automated and subjectively boring-, 
jobs complained of extreme fatigue. 

As a result of a one-hour laboratory experiment, Sales 
(1969) found a sionificant negative relationship between sub- . 

'cts ! enjoyment of a task and changes in their level of serum 
cholesterol (a possible precursor of coronary heart disease) 
durinq the work period. Sales and House (1971) reported a -.83 
Correlation between job satisfaction and rate of mortality from 
aterosclerotic heart disease. Palmore (1969) reported that ;,ob 
satisfaction was the single best predictor" of longevity (i.e.. 
observed years of survival after a physical exam divided by 
expected years of survival based on actuarial tables) . An exten 
tilt review of the medico-psychological literatur e by Jenkins 
(1971) revealed numerous studies that reported associations 
between coronary disease 'and such job complaints as-boredom, 
feeling ill at ease, and interpersonal conflict. 

Mental health. Locke (1976) and Dawis and Lofquist (1981) 
also reviewed rese arch concerning the relationship between Dob 

'auction and mental health ^ff^^V^ Force 
correlate with indices -of mental health (Special Task Force 
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1973). Hoppock (1935) reported that higher job satisfaction for 
a group of teachers seemed to be associated wi*th better mental 
health and better human relationships. 

V Kornhauser (19G5) developed an index of mental, health from 
six component indices: (1) anxiety and tension, (2) self-esteem, 
(3) hostility, (4) sociability, (5) life satisfaction, and (6) 
personal n^prale. Kornhauser reported consistent relationships 
between satisfaction and the total mental health index among 
three levels of blue-collar workers. The strongest relationship 
was with "chance to use abilities." 



Labor Market Experiences 

Evidence strongly suggests that job dissatisf aation imposes 
considerable costs on workers in terms of increased unemployment, 
decreased labor force participation, and decreased growth in 
annual earnings and occupational attainment (Andrisani et alt 
1978; U.S. Department of Labor 1979). However, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor report noted that dissatisfied black workers- as 
compared to satisfied black workers were an exception. Workers 
in the former group experienced greater occupational advancement, 
largely as a result of their greater tendency to change 
employers. ~ 

Social Costs 

The social costs imposed by low job satisfaction are of par- 
ticular interest to policymakers. Because dissatisfied workers 
experience longer spells of unemployment, they are .more likely to 
draw upon unemployment insurance and welfare (U.S. Department of 
Labor 1979). The factors creating job dissatisfaction probably 
contribute indirectly to the overall costs of social programs at 
the same time that they deprive many workers of the opportunity 
to work at more productive and satisfying jobs. 



o/her Attitudes 

/ Locke (1976) reviewed four studies that dealt with attitudes 
/toward life, family, and sel f-conf^ence . Significant positive 
correlation between* attitudes on the job and those toward life 
were reported by^Kornhauser (1965), Iris and Barrett (1972), *nd 
Weitz (1952). Kornhauser (1965) also reported a positive rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and family attitudes. Finally, 
Iterzberg, Mausner,. and Snyderman (1959) reported that satisfying 
job experiences increase self-confidence. 
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i mplications for Vocational Education 

e 

Given the importance of career, choice to individual well- 
being and identity, the economic well-being of the employing 
organization,- and the social costs to society, it follows that 
students should be knowledgeable about their individual work- 
oersonality characteristics, the characteristics of work and 
training environments, the likelihood of their adjustment to work 
and training in specific environments, and the process of con- 
tinued adjustment to' work (Dawis and L&fquist 1981). These are 
likely components of job satisfaction, which, may be explored or 
■developed in the process of vocational education. Such knowl- 
edge, which may help guide students to make the most meaningful 
choices for their careers, can be generated and communicated by 
systematic vocational assessment, guidance, and education. 
Vocational educators "face a difficult dilemma here, the balance 
between raising unrealizable expectations and discouraging - r 

realistic aspirations. 

Sum mary of Literature on Job Satisfaction 

Job satisfaction can be defined as "a pleasurable or posi- 
tive emotional state resultinq from the appraisal of one's job or 
job experience" (Locke 1976, p. 1300). Measurement of job satis- 
faction is difficult due to the complex nature of the construct. 
Tyoical methods of measurement' include rating scales, overt 
behavior, action tendency scales, interviews, and the critical 
incident strategy. Despite its weaknesses, the rating scale is 
most commonly used. 

Five theoretical approaches have been described to explain 
job satisfaction: fulfillment theory, discrepancy theory, equity 
theory, the twc-factoV theory, and an integration of the equity 
and discrepancy theory. Fulfillment theory is based on the 
assumotion that job satisfaction is a function of the degree to 
which a job provides workers v/ith outcomes that are valued by 
those workers.' The basic idea of the discrepancy theory is that 
satisfaction is determined by the difference between the work 
outcomes workers actually receive and some other outcome level, 
equity theory holds that job satis faction. exists when workers 
perceive that there is equity in the ratio of what they put into 
a job and what is received from the job. The two- Sector theory . 
suggests that job satisfaction .\s caused by a different set of 
factors than dissatisfaction. In the equity/discrepancy integra- 
tion theory, job satisfaction involves a.comparison between what 
workers actually experience and what they think they should 
experience (rather than what they want). 

Research concerning democ/raphic influences on job satis- 
faction has yielded mixed results. Generally, whites express 
areater satisfaction than blacks, and females express greater 
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satisfaction than males. The age and job satisfaction rela- 
tionship appears to be a U-shaped function, with high initial 
satisfaction followed by a decline, with a subsequent increase as 
workers reach middle age. A consistent relationship has not been 
reported between education level and job satisfaction. Gen- 
erally, white-collar workers tend to be more satisfied than 
blue-collar workers. For all of the demographic variables, 
differential results are reported when other variables are 
controlled or when specific job situations are stu^jLed. 



The most consistently reported consequence of job dis- 
satisfaction is an increase in turnover rates. Although not as ' 
consistently reported, absenteeism may also be related to job 
dissatisfaction. No consistent relationship has toeen reported 
with performance, accidents, tardiness, or grievance rates. A 
positive relationship appears to exist between job satisfaction 
and physical and mental health. Increased job dissatisfaction is 
associated with increased unemployment and, thus, with increased 
use of unemployment insurance and welfare (except for blacks). 
Job satisfaction is clearly a complex concept that is influenced 
by--and inf luences— numerous other variables. Investigation of 
this issue demands a sophisticated and carefully designed 
approach . 
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CHAPTER 2 ^"fl 



THE ANALYTIC MODEL AND THE DATA 

/ ' , 

J Although a number of ettempAs have been made to develop an 
"adequate and, therefore generally acceptable theory of job satis- 
faction, the literature review in chapter 1 reveals no such 
model is currently available. The primary approaches °have dealt 
with either wi thin-person psychological needs and; their satisfac- 
tion, or job-related needs and their satisfaction," or with a com- 
bination of these two areas. Obviously, there is considerable ' ^ 
overlap amdng these approaches. It* is also clear that job satis- 
faction, is a complex, multidimensional concept. 

The focus of this stucly is on utilizing a recently collected 
data base to examine the finding, reported by a number of 
researchers "(Grasso' and Shea* 1979; Mertens et al . 1980; Mertens . 
and Gardner 1931; Tabler 1976) , that the graduates of ■ secondary 
vocational education programs are more satisfied with their jobs 
than graduates of other curricula. IrL addition , the study seeks 
to examine the antecedents of this satisfaction phenomenon. A 
simplified diagram of the possible network of relationships is . 
presented in, figure 1. 

.The relationships examined in this study specifically con- 
cern differences in job satisfaction as' a function of vocational 
or other education, while holding constant (to the extent possi-. 
ble) internal and external personal characteristics, as well as 
such variables as levels of education, occupation, and job 
characteristics. Thus, the models tha^^are represented in' the 
■^equations used in the analyses deal with that portion of the net- 
work of relationships that includes the education and job. satis- 
faction portion of the diagram. The data used for these analyses 
are those available in the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
Labor Market Experience (NLS Youth) and the high school tran-^ 
scripts of a subsampie of the NLS youth. , 

Description of the MLS Youth Cohort 

Tjae 12,686 persons included in the NLS Youth sample were . 
selected by a household screening process in the fall of 1978; 
the New Youth Cohort represents a national probability sample of 
youth who were between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one when 
originally selected. The sample was drawn in three stages:' (1) 
a cross-sectional sample; (2) a supplemental sample of blacks, 
Hispanics, and economically disadyan taged whites; and (3) a sam- 
ple of young persons serving in the military. Both the cross- 
sectional and supplemental samples were stratified by sex in 
order to obtain relatively equal proportions of men and women. 
Because blacks, Hispanics, and economically disadvantaged whitos 
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were purposefully overrepresented in the NLS Youth sample, a 
weighting procedure was developed to permit more accurate esti- 
mates of* these various combinations of the youth population.* 
Approximately 2 percent of the NLS respondents are Native 
Americans or of Asian or Pacific Island descent; these minority 
members are included with whites in this study. 

(Intensive background information about family, schooling, 
worknastory, and training was gathered for all the respondents^ 
in the. MLS Youth Survey when they were first interviewed early in 
1979.. In addition, data on current educational and labor market 
activities were obtained. Follow-up interviews were conducted in 
19H0, 1981, and 1982. Follow-up interviews are scheduled with 
the participants -in the New Youth Cohort through 1984* 

v 

NLS Youth Transc ript C ollecti on Rffort 

.'The transcript collection effort was initiated through a 
subcontract let by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education to the National Opinion Research Center/ ( NORC) in order 
to secure and code the .transcripts of the NLS Youth respondents. 
The first* round of transcripts was collected in 1980; the target 
sample consisted of youth who were seventeen years and older at 
the time of the 1979 interview. Transcripts were obtained in 
1981 for NLS respondents who were 'fifteen and sixteen years old 
at the time of the first interview. Respondents excluded from 
both collection efforts were those in the military sample and 
those who attended foreign high schools. If a student had trans- 

, ferred and the original school's transcript was not complete, ex- 
tensive efforts were made to locate and contact the new school to 

^obtain the student 1 s record. 

\ The coded information, if available from the individual 
transcripts, included: (l) days absent, grades nine through 
twelve; (2) academic rank in class; and (3) math* and verbal 
scores for aptitude tests (Preliminary Scholastic 'Aptitude Test, 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, American College Test). Course infor- 
mation included the specific course taken, the grade (or year) in 
which the course was taken, the letter grade received, and the 
credit received for the course*. 

Cach course credit was converted to a common scale, the 
Carneqie credit unit, at the time of coding. This system assigns 
1.0 credit to a standard full-year course, or one course taken 
one hour a day for 180 days. The Carnegie credit unit system 



*For a full description of tho sampling and weighting procedures 
used in the survey and a descriptive analysis of the first year's 
data, see Borus et al. (1980). 
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Drovides a method that is sensitive to the length of time spent 
in the classroom (in contrast to a simple count of courses 
taken), thus facilitating a comparison of the youths 1 vocational 
education experiences on a national level. 

A coding system to identify the actual courses taken by the 
student was developed from the Stand ard Terminology fo r Curricu- 
lum and Instruction in Local ancPState School" Systems Handb ook VI 
1R?utnam and Chismore 1970). The course identification scheme 
consisted of a two-digit, subject matter prefix (e.g., math, 
English) followed by a two-digit code, which specifies the indi- 
vidual course within the general category (e.g., Math I, American 
Literature) . 

Classification of Vocational Students 

The seven subject matter areas identified as 11 vocational" in 
ook VI were used in this study. These categories are 
agriculture*, distributive education, health occupations, home 
economics, office occupations, technical education, and trade and 
industrial Occupations. Several decision rules were adopted to 
accommodate the available data and refine the definition of Voca- 
tional education (Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 1981). Technical 
education and trade and industrial courses were combined and 
designated as trade and industrial. Only courses considered to* 
be vocationally oriented were included in the home economics 
classification, in contrast to homemaking or consumer home eco- 
nomics. In addition, business and industrial arts courses were 
differentiated from office occupations and trade and industrial 
courses, and were not considered vocational.- In general, busi- 
ness and industrial arts courses are directed toward the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skills that are intended for personal use 
rather than for occupational training. 

Five elements were conceptualized to describe possible 
patterns of participation in vocational education. They are as 
follows: ^ 

o Intensity 

o Diversity 

o Continuity 

o Supportive diversity 

o Proximity ^ 

These elements are based* upon certain assumptions about th 
vocational ~ education system in secondary schools. They are 
defined operationally -in terms of scales that have "permitted the 
school experiences recorded in students '^transcripts to be 
described as numbers . ^\ 




The first element, intensity, represented the actual number 
of credits a student took in a vocational service area (e.g., 
agriculture, business and office). Only those credits were 
recorded that were taken, in the students' major service area. 
For a major specialty to be established for a student, at least 
one full Carnegie unit credit, representing a year's work, had to 
be earned, and at least six-tenths of the vocational credits had 
to 'be in that service area. This element was based, upon the 
'assumption that more involvement in the courses within a service 
area should result in a greater accumulation of skills in that 
area and, consequently, in greater likelihood of effects on . 
either labor market experience or additional schooling . 

t 

The second element, diversity, represents the number of ser- 
vice areas in which the student took credits. It was scored as 
an actual count of areas- It is a contrast to intensity, because 
specific skills seem unlikely to develop from a sampling of 
courses across service areas. 

The third element, continuity, was defined as the grade .lev- 
els in which' courses in the specialty were taken. The continuity 
score was a simple count of ' the number of levels in which the 
student pursued the specialty. It was based on the assumption 
that skills developed-OVer a longer time period are more likely 
to persist than those learned in a short .period . 

The fourth element, supportive diversity, is included to. 
reflect the possible contribution that courses in one area ,might 
make to the successful application of skills developed in another 
■service area. To receive a- supportive diversity score, the .stu- 
dent had to have a specialty and, in addition, had to have taken 
one or more of a set of courses in other service areas ]udged to 
be useful in the practice of the specialty. ^ For example, a 
knowledge of accounting may be useful to a student trained in 
autobody repair if that student plans, to open an autobody repair 
shop. The score was a simple- count of the credits in such 
related courses. 

The fifth element, proximity, was intended to represent the 
freshness of the training at the time of its application. The 
scale was an ordinal- one, with three points assigned for spe- 
cialty courses taken in both the eleventh and twelfth grades, two 
assigned for twelfth grade specialty courses taken without elev- 
enth grade specialty courses, one assigned for eleventh grade 
specialty courses taken without twelfth grade specialty courses, 
and zero assigned when -there were no specialty, courses taken in 
either eleventh or twelfth grades. The assumption was that - 
' skills learned earlier a*d subsequently unused would tend to to*, 
forgotten. They might not, .therefore, be available when needed 
in a job situation. 
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The information in each student's transcript was translated 
into a profile of scoxes representing the five descriptive con- 
cepts* .Five patterns of participation were hypothesized after 
reviewing a -random set Of transcripts, and were empirically 
verified. (The match between number of concepts and number of 
patterns is coincidental.) Each student profile was assigned- -tee- 
the pattern it most nearly resembled. The patterns were . 
designated as follows: 



o ConcentY^tbrs 

o Limi ted Cone en tr a tors 

o Concentra tor/ Explorers 

o Explorers 

o Incidental/ Personals 

« 

Concentrators are those students who, on the average, had 
six or more credits in their vocational education specialty area. 
They frequently had an additional credit in another service area, 
and occasionally this credit could be judged as supportive of 
their specialty. They averaged three years of courses tak_n in 
the specialty area, and nearly always took courses in both the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Limited Concentrators are those who averaged a little more 
than three credits in a service area and tended to take their 
specialty courses in only two year*-. They took their specialty 
courses in both eleventh and twelfth grades a little less often 
than the Concentrators did. They also took more courses outside 
of thei-r specialty area, but only occasionally were those judged 
to be supportive. 

Concentrator/Explorers are those who averaged almost a full 
credit (0.9) less than Limited Concentrators in a specialty. 
.They tended to spend fewer than two years pursuing a specialty 
and frequently did not take specialty courses in the twelfth 
grade. Many of them sampled at least two service areas, but 
rarely were those areas judged to be supportive of their 
specialty. 

The Explorers are those who took courses in three£0r more 
service areas and did not develop a specialty. They did not have 
scores in the other areas because a specialty was necessary to 



The Incidental/ Personal participants are those Who averaged 
slightly less than one credit in vocational education. Some o , 
them took -enough courses to qualify for a specialty but not en-^ 
ough to be classified as a Concentrator/Explorer or as a Limited 
Concentrator* When they did develop a specialty, there was some 
tendency to take a course in that specialty in the upper grades, 
but judging from the average proximity score (0,6), this was pro- 
bably more often in the eleventh grade than in the twelfth. 



earn the other scores . 
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Ail but two of the youths in the sample could be classified 
quite readily according to these patterns. 

gegg*j#fc^ — - 

The proposed focus for this research effort, examining the 
effects on job satisfaction of secondary vocational education/ 
suggested several methodological considerations to be taken into 
account in the selection of a subsample to^be used for analysis. 
A primary objective was to maximize the number of cases included 
and yet preserve a relatively homogeneous sample in terms 'of 
labor market opportunities and exposure to vocational courses and 
programs* For example, it is inappropriate to treat high school 
graduates and dropouts as an aggregate given the possible effect 
of credentialing "(i.e., having a diploma) on job satisfaction. 
In addition, the method by which vocational education is measured 
in this study is dependent upon the information available from 
students 1 transcripts. Another factor concerned the demographic 
distribution of the subsample and the generalizability of the re- 
sults in terms of the youth population. 

Data for the analyses were taken from the 19 79, 1980, 1981, 
and 1962 surveys. The number of individuals and th'e demographic 
characteristics of the subsample vary depending on whether data 
from individual years o£ some combination of years were used in 
th€> analyses. The .subsamples were always selected so as to con- 
tain only high school graduates. Due to the variations in sample 
size and characteristics, specific details are presented in con- 
junction with the results of each analysis in chapter 3. 



* f Analytic Approach 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the choice of curriculum 
in the high school is influenced . by the personal and background 
characteristics suggested in the model (see figure 1). Some, but 
not- all of these characteristics may be controlled for by data 
available in the -NLS Youth. Those which were available in use- 
able form and ..ave logical, theoretical, or empirical support 
became the basis for analysis. 

There is documented evidence that choice of vocational 
education as opposed to other kinds of. high school curricula has 
some influence on level of education, although there is consider- 
able overlap in the effects of the various kinds of curricula 
(see, for example, Campbell, Gardner, and Seitz 1982). There is 
•also documented evidence that level of education and, job satis- 
faction are related (see Quinn and Baldi de . Mandilovi tch 1977) ; 
Finally, there are logically intuitive reasons, as well as evi- 
dence from other studies, to suggest that occupation, internal 
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personal needs and characteristics, age, and experience nay also 
influence job satisfaction. \ 

Job satisfaction itself is seen as made up of several compo- 
nents. There are those satisfactions related to the job context 
(i.e., the working situation); job potential (i.e., the oppor- 
tunity for personal improvement); job outcomes (i.e,, the various 
forms of payment); and interpersonal relations on the job (i.e., 
the relationship with coworkers, or supervisors). 

Several analyses were conducted for the purpose of refining 
the definition of job satisfaction and its antecedents prior to 
and in conjunction with evaluation of the models represented by 
the equations used in the primary analyses. They included factor 
'analyses and reliability estimation of the scales and measures 
used to describe job satisfaction; and those antecedents that 
were scaled (e.g. , self-esteem) . 
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Correlates of Job Satisfaction 

The basic equation used to estimate these correlates may be 
represented as follows: 

J.Sni = a n '+-b n Ci + c^ti.+ d n P"i +'^Mi + g n Fi + j n TREi . 

•F k n ELi + n n !lKPi +, n n AGi + e rii # » 

*where\^i#i/= a score an a . _f affipr» o# .satisfaction (n = 1-4) 
. < C = a K-element Sector ' of job characteristics 

* E = an 8-element vector ,of 'education 

* a 3-elenfecjt vector of' personal characteristics 
1 , V ="a K-element vector x>f ajt'ti tudinal variables 

' F = "a K'Aelfemjefif vector /off occupations 
TRK * training-related employment 
w EL = a 6--element vector of educational levels 
; BW = hourly rate of pay 

rex = a -random disturbance term reflecting unmeasured variables 

The elements .in C include-- 

* * 

Size of £irm 
Unionization 
Shift 

Ful 1-time/ part-time 
Fringe benefits 
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The elements in V Lnciude- 



Vocational Concentrators 
Liraited Concentrators 
Conce n tr a tor/ K x p 1 or or s 
Explorers 

Incidental /Personals 
Sel f-re ported academic 
Incompl ete records 



curriculum with no vocational credits 



The elements in D include-- 

Race / 

Sex 

SKS 

The elements in M include-- 

Self-esteem scale score 
Job aspirations 

The elemen.ts in F include-- 

Professional and technical 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Operative 

Farm 

Service 

Private household 

Missing data on pccupation 

The elements in EL include — 



\ 



13 
14 
15 
10 
17 



years 
year s 
years 
years 
or more 



years 



This equation permitted the evaluation of potential anteced- 
ents of job satisfaction, as required to meet the first objective 
presented in chapter 1. The context is that of a series of con- 
trols that nu.y be intermediating in the development of job satis- 
faction. The complexity of the concept of job satisfaction was 
treated by estimating this equation with four different defini- 
tions as the dependent variables. These definitions were derived 
by applying suggestions from the literature to the interpretation 
of the results of the preliminary analyses discussed prior to the 
equation. A more detailed discussion of these analyses is 
presented in chapter 3. 
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No nmo n e t a r y Re lajbi o n shi. p, ^ _wi th, ^Labor Market Outcomes 

* 

The relationship of nonmonetary influences on earnings — 
another- objective specified in chapter 1— was evaluated by esti- 
mating an equation in which hourly rate of pay (HKP) became the 
dependent variable, and the four forms of job satisfaction 
entered the equation as explanatory variables: * 

HRl'i - a 5 + b 5 Ci + c 5 Ei + d 5 I'i. + 95 b \ + k 5 EL i + n 5 AG i + 
+ q 5 V/i + rsJSii + s 5 JS 2 i + t 5 JS 3 , i + v 5 JS4i + e 5 i 
Tne elements in W include-- 

Recjion 

- Northeast 

- South 
* - West 

Work experience 

The elements in all of the other vectors were those defined 
for the first equation. 

The question arises as to whether there may be simultaneity 
between HRP and the four forms of JS n - The logical way in 
which JS should influence HRP is through increased productivity. 
The literature reviewed in chapter 1 finds very little evidence 
for this path of influence. However, to_ provide a more rigorous 
evaluation of the possibility of simultaneity, a system of simul- 
taneous equations was evaluated. The use of a two-stage least 
squares (2SLS) technique permitted the estimation of HRP and J.S. 

' JobSatisfaction and Tra ining-related Placement 

' , V 

Additional analysis with equations based on the model for 
job satisfaction permitted an evaluation of the persistence of 
job satisfaction for students who had received vocational train- 
ing in high school and had graduated. Objective 3 of the study 
is "to determine whether job satisfaction persists over time fo- 
vocational students in training-related employment as compared to 
• students not so classified." Generally, the basic equation is 
approoriate to address this objective, with a change in sample 
specifications and a couple of exceptions in terms of the 
independent and dependent variables. 

The comparison group for vocational students in training- 
related jobs could be limited either to individuals who were 
eligible for such jobs but did not obtain them, or to all indi- 
viduals who are not classified as being in training-related, jobs. 
Consequently, two research questions were developed .to investi- 
gate these possible comparisons. 
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i-irst, is thvro a difference in job satisfact ibn over time 
between individuals who were eligible for training-related 
employment and either did or did not obtain such? To answer this 
question, the subsample included only those individuals who were 
eligible for training-relate.! placement (i.e.; Concentrators, 
Limited Concentrators, Concentrator/Explorers, and Incidental/ 
Personals) and who were employed in 1979 or 1980, For this sub- 
sample, the elements in E were — 

Training -re la ted * Concentrator 
Training-related * Limited Concentrator 

Training-related * Concentrator/Explorer • 
Training-related * Incidental/ Personal * 

Second, is there a difference in job satisfaction over time 
between individuals in training-related employment and students 
not so classified? This subsample consisted of those who were 
employed in 1979 or 1980. For this subsample, the elements of E 
include-- 

• Trainirlg-related * Concentrator 
Nontraining-related ■* Concentrator , 

. Training-related * Limited Concentrator 
wontraining-related * Limited Concentrator 
Training-related * Concentrator/Explorer 
Nontraining-related * Concentrator/Explorer 
Training-related * Incidental/ Personal 
Wontraining 7 related * Incidental/Personal 
Explorer 

* Missing data on patterns of participation 

For each of the models, analyses were conducted for 1979 and 
1980 as well as for the dilference between 1979 and 1980 for the 
same job satisfaction scores as defined in the first model. 

Job Stab i 1 i t y _a nd^ Vocational Education 

h fourth objective, identified in chapter 1/ was to deter- 
mine the relative job stability of vocational students when 
compared with others not so classified . ' The equation used to 
evaluate this objective had, as a dependent variable, job 
mobility (JM).* The form of- the equation is as follows* 
> 

J-M = a n + b n ASi + c n Ui + d n Pi + f n JS n i + y n EXi + e 



*This variable was so labelled to avoid confusing the acronym 
used in the equation with the similar initials "of job satis- 
faction, as both variables appear in 'the same equation. 
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JR was defined as a mobility rate calculated by dividing the 
number of jobs held between 1978 and the 1981 interview by the 
number of weeks in the labor force.* For those employed in 1981, 
their current job was not include^. Control variables included 
the vectors of personal characterist ics , defined as beforehand 
work experience, defined as the number of months since leaving 
school . 

The remaining variables differ in definition from their use 
in the equations discussed earlier . The aspiration vector (AS) 
was defined as the level of job content aspired to at age thirty- 
five and also as a measure of change in aspiration between the 
time of the 1979 interview and the 1982 interview- The education 
vector (E) represented a set of dummy variables for the patterns 
of participation as used in the previous equations , but sub- 
divided the sample into those respondents who were in training- 
related employment for the majority of their jobs, if there was 
sufficient specialization to determine training-related employ- 
ment* Otherwise, the variable was defined as previously* The 
job satisfaction variables (JS) used the definition described for 
the first set of four equations, where the four forms of job sat- 
isfaction were the dependent variables- This vector included the 
1979 job satisfaction scores as well as a measure of change in 
job satisfaction between the 19-79 and 1981 interviews* These 
• changes permitted a partial accounting for the time-bound charac- 
ter of job,, mobility .** 

The" effect of summer jobs while in school may inflate appar- 
ent mobility* This possibility was treated by conducting the 
analysis only for those high school graduates who were not 
enrolled in postsecondary education at any time including or 
subsequent tot the first interview. 



Ed u c a t ional Expectations' and QccupationaJ^Asgi rations 

One final analysis was conducted in an effort to clarify the 
dynamics of the participation in vocational education and its 
effects on occupational and educational aspirations. With the 
availability of longitudinal data encompassing tenth grade 



*T?his scale ranges from 0 to 1 , with a mean of .015, reflecting 
average length "of job of about one year. 

**A desirable additional specification for this equation would be 
a variable reflecting labor market conditions at the time of each 
job change- Such information is not available in the data^set. 
Subsequent research should attempt to evaluate. the possible 
eCfecrtryf labor market changes. 
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through graduation, it was possible to examine changes in aspira- 
tions, pertaining both to jobs and to education. The change 
score was "defined as the difference between expected education 
level attainment at the first interview (1979) and that at the 
labtv ( 1902) . A similar score was defined Cor the content status 
leveL* of the aspired occupation at the two points in time. 
Tnese scores were treated as dependent variables in equations 
that considered personal characteristics, with a dummy variable 
representing, self-reported academic curriculum, intensity of con- 
centration, proximity of vocational program to graduation, and 
with certain school characteristics as explanatory variables. 
For the educational expectation score, the range represented by 
the scal-e was from less than high school graduation to a post- 
master's graduate program. The scale could take values from -7 
through a mean of zero to +7. The occupational aspiration scale, 
constructed similarly, was based on the Scoville (1969) job con- 
tent categories. The change score ranged from a -4 to a +4, with 
a mean of zero. 

There are three overlapping but somewhat conflicting 
hypotheses that may be examined by these procedures. The first 
represents the conventional wisdpm that young people tend to ^ , 
aspire more highly than they , are likely to attain. As they gain 
experience and become aware of the realities of attaining certain 
goals-*, their aspirations tend to moderate. This hypothesis would 
predict a predominance. of negative change scores and a resulting 
negative mean for the population. The second hypothesis is that 
advanced by Grubb and Lazerson (1975), that vocational education 
lowers the expectations of young people. This hypothesis can be 
evaluated by examining the sign and significance of the coeffi- 
cients for intensity ,and proximity in the equation. The third 
hypothesis represents the expectation that participation in an 
academic curriculum will increase the aspirations of young peo- 
ple. It can be evaluated by examining the sign and significance 
of the academic curriculum coefficient. 

The results of these analyses are presented in the next 
chapter. The final chapter considers their policy implications. 



Mob content statius wa^ scaled by Scoville (1969) from five for 
low status to one fbr^igh status based, on the amount of educa- 
tion, skill, intellectual responsibility, and similar variables 
required by the job. 
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CIl/vPTKR 3 
THE FINDINGS 



Fi ndings R elated to Data Characteristic s 

• The identification of job satisfaction and the availability 
of information about it in the NLS Youth data were the first 
analyses undertaken. These analyses consisted of two parts. 
First, there was a determination of the level of reliability of a 
scale to be used in subsequent analysis— the self-esteem scale 
(see Appendix A). The significant concern about this scale was 
its internal consistency. A .coefficient alpha (Winer 1962) was 
computed Cor this scale. The obtained value was .83. This level 
of reliability was judged to be ample for the use of the scale in 
the analyses that were undertaken concerning job satisfaction. 

Second, there was an analysis of the items in the NLS Youth 
interview data that were designed to, elicit the respondents' . 
level of satisfaction with their current jobs at the time of the 
interviews (see Appendix- B) .* . 

The method used for analyzing these data was a principal 
components factor analysis . followed by a varimax rotation of 
those factors that had eigenvalues closely approaching one ,o* 
greater (the Kaiser criterion**). Variables that , shared at least 
10 percent common variance with the underlying factor were 
retained for use in analysis. After the items identifying each 
factor were determined, the item scores were simply combined to 
provide a total score on the factor. The factor analyses were 
replicated for the data from three interview years (see Appendix 



*In addition to these items, a number of other items that 
reflected intentions or actual job-related actions were also con- 
sidered. They included the reservation wage for changing jobs, 
whether or not the respondent was looking for new work while 
employed, willingness to take a new job, or reporting similar 
actions- or expressed intentions. The first principal components 
aiflTLysis identified a number of variables that lacked sufficient 
commuhality with the remaining set to be adequately reflected in 
any factor. These were dropped from the set and a second run was 
made that became the basis for the- analysis. 

**Strictly speaking, the Kaiser criterion specifies an eigenvalue 
equal to or greater than one. There is; however, considerable 
controversy about this level (see Thorndike 1978). We have 
therefore chosen to" relax it to the .95 eigenvalue and to retain 
a factor exceeding this level, if it is readily jand logically 
interpretable . 



C) . There was some minor variation but substantial similarity 
across the three years . Because the respondents were the same 
individuals, with slight attenuation of sample sizes due to 
nonresponse and some increase due to additional respondents 1 
graduating and obtaining jobs, changes would have to reflect a 
considerable component of change within individuals if the factor 
structure had altered in any important way; Such changes were 
not observed. 

.Four factors met the eigenvalue criterion. These were 
rotated, using the varimax procedures, to what was judged to be 
adequate simple structure. They accounted for approximately 63 
percent of the common variance in the data. 

One factor appeared to represent a personal on-the-job 
development and skill-related component. Items loading on this 
factor dealt with the chance to do one's best work, to develop 
new skills, and with overall experiences' of satisfaction. These 
variables had trivia.l loadings on the remaining factors — less 
than 10 percent variance common with any other factor. One addi- 
tional variable, pleasantness of the .work place, did not differs 
entiate as cleanly- It had 15 to 16 percent common variance with 
the first factor, but also shared about 14 percent with another 
factor, suggesting that the intended meaning of the item was per- 
ceived differently by- some respondents. It was handled in the 
analysis by assigning "it to the logical loading, the work 
situation. 

A second factor appeared to represent the conditions of the 
work place. Two items representing unhealthy or dangerous' condi- 
tions loaded very substantially on this factor. The item on 
pleasantness of the work place had a negative loading here. This 
pattern was consistent with the expectations of the question and 
appeared to justify the inclusion of the item in the definitiori 
of the factor . 

A third factor appeared to represent the outcomes of wprk, 
or job rewards ♦ This factor carried the substantial loadings of 
good pay job security, and a chance for advancement. With the 
exception of the latter, -these variables had extremely trivial 
loadings on the other three factors. The "chance for advance- 
ment" variable hovered around a 10 percent common variance with 
the first factor, for two of the three survey years. This faptor 
had a substantial loading on the use and learning of new skills — 
a reasonable prerequisite to advancement. 

Two variables on the remaining factor had substantial load- 
ings . These variables did not have more than 4 percent common 
variance with any other factor- They were combined as the human 
interaction factor because these two variables were quality of 
supervision and friendliness of coworkers-. 
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The factor structure in those data was strikingly qleaa 
with only two variables showing factorial complexity above a 10 
percent common variance with more than one factor. One of these 
was " pleasant surroundings," which Loaded both on the work condi- 
tions factor and on the personal on-the-job development factor, 
•mo other was the chance for advancement variable, discussed in 
relation to the "job rewards" factor. Given the relatively sharp 
differentiation among the variables and the distinct charac n 
zation of the four factors, it seemed reasonable to defua$ ]od 
satisfaction for these data as four distinct variables and to 
abandon the notion of a global measure of D ob satisfaction.* The 
measures of job satisfaction were calculated as previously 
Ascribed, and the specifications of the equation described in 
chapter 3 reflect these definitions. The four measures were- 

personal on-the-job development (JS]) 

working conditions | JS ^ 2 ! 

o job rewards t? 3 ! 

o. 1. jman interactions (J->4' 

These correspond to the four factors previously discussed. 



o 

o 



The Cor relates __of_J ob Satisfa ction 

As delineated in chapter 1, the first objective of this 
study was to determine the correlates of job satisfaction 

4 the analysis up to this .point did not support the notion 
oil global measure, but rather the four just. discussed, separate 
equations were estimated for each of the four. 



*Tt is interesting to note that an earlier study (Weitael et al . 
1973) found conceptually similar factors. These factors were 
labelled Satisfaction with Pers^n^^^s^andDej^ment ; 
st t i s f ac t G^TnETGrninttonrStt faction_with Organizational 

TlT^fe-iearch ers used a V ampiT oT7aTari«d employees ffoin f ive 
different companies and a series of self-report scales Afferent 
f om those used in the present study. They also carried out sec 
'ond and third order factor analyses which led to two sub f actors 
and a general factor. This procedure was not replicated in the 
present study. 
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Satis factio n with Pe rsona 1_0 n-the-Job J^ev^lj^n^ent 

Table 1 presents the results for J$i, satisfaction with 
personal on-the-job development.* As identified in chapter 1, 
major interest centers around the relationship of secondary voca- 
tional education concentration with job satisfaction* In the 
case of satisfaction with personal on-the-job development, none 
of the educational v ariables except completing sixteen years of 
schooling show a significant relationship, and therefore none are 
shown in table 1. (The complete results are given in Appendix 
CO 

If vocational education has an effect on this form of job 
satisfaction, it must be an indirect one, operating through some _ 
other variable- The major explainers of variance in this v form ot 
job satisfaction are job characteristics, some isolated personal 
characteristics, motivation, and occupation* Which of theke , 
might be channels for an indirect influence of vocational educa- 
tion on satisfaction with personal on-the-job development? 



Three candidates emerge from an examination of table 1* 
They are firm size,- the match between aspiration and current job, 
and occupation- Firm^si*ze is a candidate because the size of- the 
estimates of contribution to satisfaction in this instance is 
inversely proportional to firm size- Other studies (Gardner, 
Campbell, and Seitz 1982) have found that, at least for men, 
there is a lesser likelihood that vocational Concentrators will 
be employed in larger firms- Thus, in the case of men, voca- 
tional education may be directing them toward work situations 
where they perceive greater and more satisfying opportunity for 
on-the-job development- 

§ 

The match between the job and aspirations, as an indirect 
channel for vocational education influence, can best be consid- 
ered a possibility rather than a likelihood. In earlier work, 
Campbell et al . (1981) found a stronger likelihood that voca- 
tional Concentrators would be in training-related employment than 
those with little vocational education. Furthermore, there is a 
greater tendency for both male and female Concentrators to show a 
match between current and aspired jobs in this sample than for 
those with less or no vocational education. These two facts are 
consistent with the hypothesized indirect effect. 



*Al though the equations rely on the longitudinal nature of the 
data Cor specii ic variables, they wore run for two separate ye< 
as a partial cross validation. 
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TABLE 1 



THE SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION 
WITH PERSONAL ON-THE-JOB DEVELOPMENT 

(Equation J Si) 



Variable 



Regress i on Coefficients 
1973 I3#0 



Job characteristics 

Small firm size 
% Medium firm size 

Large firm size 

Union 

Evening shift 
Spiit shift . 
Hours per week 
Fringe benefits 
■ -Paid vacation 
Personal characteristics 
Race and sex 

- Black male 

- White female 

- SES 
Motivation 

Sel f-esteem 

Job and aspirations match 
Educational level 

Highest grade completed-16 
Occupation 
. Professional 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Farm 

Service 
Hourly rate of pay* 
Training-related job 

n 

R2 



1.05494* 
.75314* 
.51689 
-.30274 
-.39299* 

.42292* 

,31219* 



.73268* 



2.02245* 
1.01142* 
.92711* 
.75334* 
1.03863* 
1.56296* 

.00067 



2304 



.1826 



.70877* 



.46871* 
.62050* 
.24958* 



-.36834* 
.24520 
-.00477 

.04426* 
.52871* 

-.38992 

1.61881* 
1.41341* 
.93231* 
.78701* 
1.07780* 

.61037* 
.00094* 
.24511 



2674 



.1569 



MOTE- All values are significant at the .05 level. An * indicates values 
significant at or above ?he .01 level. The numbers represent a unit change in 
the scale of job satisfaction corresponding to a unit change in the scale of 
each explanatory variable. The job satisfaction items .are shown in Appendix 
B. The scaling of the explanatory variables is shown in Appendix D. 
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The third possibility for an indirect vocational effect is 
through choice of occupation. Vocational education prepares a 
substantial proportion of its participants in tlie skills of 
clerical, crafts, and to a lesser extent, sales occupations. All 
three of these occupational areas show strpng, substantial , and 
positive associations with job satisfaction as represented in 
personal on-the-job development (JS^). Thus, although evidence 
of direct effects for secondary vocational education on this form 
of job satisfaction is lacking, there is a strong possibility 
that secondary vocational education exerts positive indirect 
effects , ^Ji 



Satisfaction with Working Conditions 

The second form of job satisfaction identified in this study 
was satisfaction with working conditions ( JS2) • This form of 
job satisfaction showed a positive association with concentraticMi 
in vocational education in the 19 79 data, but not for this equa- 
tion in the 1980 data (table 2). However, vocational Concentra- 
tors did have a significant positive association .with working 
conditions in the 1979 and 1980 data in another, similar equation 
(not shown) in which, hourly rate of pay was identified differ- 
ently. Thus, it appears possible that there is a persistent 
association between vocational education and satisfaction with 
working conditions . 

Other consistent correlates of satisfaction with working 
conditions ipclude job characteristics, self-esteem and personal 
characteristics. Firm size is again a factor, and although the 
trend is not as pronounced as with JSi (personal on-the-job 
development) 'when compared with very large firms, working condi- 
tions are perceived to be better in the smaller ones. Unions are 
found where conditions are perceived to be unsafe, unhealthy , and 
unpleasant. Females, regardless of race, perceive their working 
conditions to be more satisfactory even after the study con- 
trolled for the effects of occupations. Occupations show posi- 
tive associations with satisfactory working conditions in the 
vocational-education-related examples of sales, clerical, and 
service occupations, but not in the instance of crafts occupa- 
tions. Self-esteem is positively related to satisfaction with 
working conditions, but hourly rate is negatively related. 

The correlates that reflect the largest associations, how- 
ever, are among the occupations. Some of these contribute sub- 
stantially more than a full point on the nine-point scale o£ jo 
satisfaction. Although vocational education does show an impact 
on this form of job satisfaction, it must do so in a dontext of 
other, more powerful i.nt luoneeij. 
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TABLE 2 

THE SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION 
WITH WORKING CONDITIONS 

(Equation JS2) 



Variable 



Job characteristics 
Small firm size 
Medium firm size 
*' Large firm size 
Union 

Evening shift 

Hours, per week 

Health insurance 
Education 

.Concentrator 

Limited Concentrator 
Personal characteristics 

Race and sex 

- Hispanic female 

- Black female • 

- White female 
Motivation 

Self-esteem 

Job and /aspirations match 
Educationa\level 

HighesVyear cbmpleted-15 

Higha^t year completed-16 
Occupation 

Professional 

Han< 

Sales 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Operatives 

Service 

Private household 

Age 

Hourly rate *bf pay 



n 

R2 



Regression Coefficients 
1973 I5SD 



.62212* 
.83113* 
.72633* 
-.74653* 
-.33126 
-.32250* 



.62518* 
.54973*. 



.61675* 
"49183* 
.44109* 

.03692* 



.41241 



.56916 
1.59827* 
1..49067* 
1.34505* 
-.535Q2* 
-.51623* 

.35067 
2.07941* 
-.08335 



2304 



.2946 



.68326* 
.51849* 
.54742* 
.37188* 

■.29304 
.40305* 

■.24114 



.56504* 
.39972* 
.29618* 

.05631* 
.19186 

-.46388 
.43038 

.52578 
1.25245* 
1.35906* 
1.26765* 
-.65543* 
-.35640 

.44141* 
1.60878 ' 



-.00091* 



2674 



.2678 



N, NOTE: All values are significant at the .05 level 
significant at or above the .01 level. 



An * indicates values 
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Satisfaction with Job Rewards 



'The third form of job satisfaction (JS3) was defined as 
job-related rewards—that is, satisfactory pay, job security, and 
chance for advancement. Table 3 shows the significant correlates 
of this form of job satisfaction. Neither vocational education ^ 
^nor educational level shows any significant association with this 
'form. And, only as education influences ^occupation is there a 
readily apparent indirect effect. For example, sales, clerical, 
and farming occupations show positive associations with the 
rewards "torm Sf job satisfaction. Vocational education prepares 
youths for all three of these. 

There is' also a less apparent but likely indirect effect. 
Vocational education concerftrat ion is associated with working 
more hours per week (Gardner, Campbell, and Seita 1982). The 
variable of hours worked per week is positively associated with 
satisfaction with job rewards. Therefore, there appears to be a 
possible track of influence from vocational education, through 
hours worked/ to satisfaction with job rewards. 

The major correlates of satisfaction with job rewards are 
fringe benefits, hourly rate of pay, and occupation. It is inte- 
resting 'to note that firm si^e .has an opposite effect on this 
form of job satisfaction than on the others discussed. The very 
large firms appear to be the places where job rewards are per- _ 
ceived to be more satisfactory. It is also interesting to note 
that, although the presence of a uni,;n has a large effect on 
hourly rate of pay, it has no effect on perception of satisfac- • 
tory job rewards. This suggests that union-generated increases 
in pay offset the otherwise negative association of unions with 
job satisfaction that are present with the other forms. 

Satisfaction with job rewards is not subsumed in money 
alone, however. Clerical, sales, and farming are not the highest 
paid occupations. As will be seen in* a subsequent analysis, they 
are negatively associated with hourly rate of 'pay. The indirect 
contribution of vocational education, if any, therefore appears 
to be in areas of satisfaction unrelated to money. 



S atisfaction with Human Interactions 
_ —— —— — — — t 

The fourth form of job satisfaction identified in this study 
was personal or human interactions (JS 4 ). The variables repre- 
sented in this equation were , not adequate to specify a reasonab.y 
well-fitted model. The R? , although significant, was very 
slightly over .05 in each data year. The variables 'that 
accounted for significant portions of the variance in this scale 
were" firm size and self-esteem. These tended to be consistent 
across both data year*. They also both have intuitively logical 
explanations. Smaller firms may provide a better opportunity for 
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TABLE 3 



THE SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION 
IT WITH JOB REWARDS 

(Equation J S3) 



\ 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1T79 i I5B0 



Job characteristics 

Medium firm size 

Large firm size 

Hours per week 

Health insurance 

Life insurance 

Paid vacation 
Personal characteristics 

Race l*nd | sex ^ 

- Black males 

- Black females 

- White females 
Motivation 

Sel f-esteem 

Job and aspirations match 

Age 

Occupation 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales 
Clerical 
Farm 

Private household 
hourly rate of pay 



n 

R2 



.49465 

.25317 

.34021* 

.34.654* 

.55984* 



■.33549 



.03039* 
.34575* 
-.10355* 

.58165 
.02214* 
.6*593* 
.43308 
1.24015* 

.00291* 



2304 



,1961 . 



-.35589 



.42608* 
.40215* 
.39186* 



-.59932* 
-.22780 

.03456* 

-".08249* 

.46349 
1.03014* 

.57604* 
.81397 
1.64273 
.00187* 



2674 



.1515 



MOTE: All values are significant at the .05 level 
significant at or above the .01 level. 



An * indicates values 



personal contact with the entire work force, frequently including 
owners as well as managers. Persons who realisticly accept them- 
selves probably have higher self-esteem scores. These same 
people are likely to be able to establish good interpersonal 
relations wi th their supervi sors and coworkers . 

There are several other isolated significant correlates 
shown in table 4, but there is little evidence to provide an 
interpretation. In general, the NLS Youth data confirm the 
existence of this satisfaction phenomenon, but the specific 
information to determine its correlates or interpret its meaning 
is not logically evident in that data base. The consistent and 
significant association of self-esteem with this scale and the 
absence of other consistent trends suggest that the interpersonal 
relations aspect of job sati s fact ion is largely an internal 
psychological phenomenon that is relatively independent of vari- 
ables in the work place, in contrast with the other forms of job 
satisfaction,, with the possible exception of firm size. Adequate 
explanation of this form of job satisfaction did not appear 
possible from these data. 

****** 

The Nonmonetary Correlates of Hourly Rate of Pay 

The second objective presented in chapter 1 concerned the 
relationship of nonmonetary elements, such as job satisfaction,, 
with earnings. The model specified the same set of variables as 
those used in the equations for the four forms of job satisfac- 
tion, with three exceptions. These were: (1) the inclusion of 
the job satisfaction scores as explanatory variables, as the 
objective specifies; (2) the inclusion of a vector of work- 
rerai^ed variables representing region of the country and work 
experreose; and (3) the deletion of the motivation vector and 
training-related placement. Most of these variables had ^been 
evaluated extensively in relation to hourly rate of pay in other 
studies with these data (for example, Gardner, Campbell, and 
Seitz 1982) . 

The primary point of interest in this study was the influ- 
ence of job satisfaction on hourly rate of pay. Table 5 shows 
the results of this analys is . Two job satisfaction variables , 
working conditions and job rewards, showed consistent and / 
strongly significant contributions across both data years. Work/ 
ing conditions were negatively associated with hourly rate of 
pay, and job rewards were positively associated. Both appear 
plausible and even self-evident. 

In the case of working conditions, the unpleasant, un- 
healthy, and . dangerous jobs are probably harder to fill, thereby 
commanding a higher rate of pay. That satisfaction with job 
rewards is strongly and positively associated with hourly rate of 
pay seems redundant. Recall, however, that several occupations-- 
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TABLE 4 



Th£ SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION 
WITH HUMAN INTERACTIONS 

(Equation JS4) 



Variable 



Job characteristics 

Small firm size 

Medium firm size 

Union 
Education ^ 

Academic (-no vocational) 
Personal characteristics 

Race and sex 

- Black males 

- Black females 
Motivation 

Sel f-esteem 
Occupation 

Private household 
Hourly rate of pay 

n 

R2 



Regression Coefficients 
1979 I9~B0 



.33624* 
.22778 
-.17405 

-.23413 



2304 



.01647* 
-.80274 

.0507 



.29013* 



-.31494* 
-.26595* 

,.02466*- 



.00037^ 



2674 



.0538 



NOTE: .All values are significant at the .05 level. An * indicates values 
significant at or above the .01 level. 
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TABLE 5 

Tte SIGNIFICANT CORRELATES CF 
HOURLY RATE CF PAY 

(Equation JS 5 > 



Variable 



Regression Coef f I clents 

vm mo 




Job characteristics 
Smal I f Irm size 
Medium firm size 
Large flrin size 
Ihlon 

Evening shift 

Split shift 

Varying shift 

LI fe I nsurance 

Pa Id vacation 
Educat Ion 

Limited Concentrator 

Concen1r.a tor/Explorer 

Incidental /Personal 
Personal characteristics 

Race and sex 

- Black male 

- Hispanic female 

- Black female 

- White female 
Educational level 

Highest year ccmpleted-15 
Region 
South 
West 
Work experience 
Job satisfaction 

Personal development 
Work condl t Ions 
Job rewards 
Human Interactions 
cupatlon , 
Manager I al 
Sales 
Cler leal 
Crafts 
Farm 
Serv Ice 

Private household 



-101.15* 
-91.00* 
-82.86* 
83.58* 
40.76* 



29.29* 



-2 2.36 
-45.59 
-42.72* 
-48.95* 

-35.96 

-21.29* 
29.52* 
1.18* 



-4.74* 
16.98* 



-54.47* 
-4 4.94* 
-36.79* 
32.18 

-133.23* 
-43.48* 

-1 38.28* 



-81.1 1* 
-62.82* 
-46.46* 
67.54* 

45.08 
19.27 
39.43* 



-32.38 
-3 7.31 
-38.08 



-38.52* 
-73.93* 
-80.46* 
-85.18* 



-34.4 4* 
34.13* 
1.14* 

4.29 
-7.40* 
15.63* 
-1 4.69* 



37,06 
-97,89* 
-31.69 
-205.60* 



R 2 



2021 



.3410 



2373 



,3369 



NOTE: All values are slgnlf leant at the .05 
the .01 level . 



I evel , 



An 



Indicates valuas significant at or above 
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notably those in sales, clerical, and fanning — were also strongly 
related to satisfaction with job rewards. They are negatively 
related to hourly rate of pay. Thus, it appears that satisfac- 
tion with job rewards and hourly rate of pay are not synonomous, 
although they do have a positive association. In the 1980 data, 
personal on-the-job development had a positive association and 
human interactions had a negative association with hourly rate of 
pay. Because the effects of firm size and occupation, both of 
which are associated with these forms of job satisfaction, have 
been held constant, there seems to be a remaining unique influ- 
ence on pay for these two variables, although the absence of sig- 
nificant coefficients in the 1979 data requires the conclusion to 
'be tentative. Other nonmonetary variables that showed consistent 
associations with hourly rate of pay were race and sex (negative 
for blacks and females), firm size (the larger the firm, the 
higher the pay), region of country (positive for Vte^kand nega- 
tive for South), and work experience (positive but! smas^Jj . 

As suggested in chapter 2, the question of simultaneity 
between job satisfaction and* hourly rate of,pay was considered. 
Two-stage least squares equations were estimated for both of 
these kinds of dependent variables. The resulting equations (not 
shown) did not produce any significant coefficients for either 
estimated hourly rate of pay or for estimated job satisfaction. 
If simultaneity exists, it is apparently small, and is probably 
contained within the unmeasured and unmeasurable variance in this 
study.. Therefore, ordinary least squares equations stand as the 
best available estimates of the associations of job satisfaction 
and the otiier variables with hourly rate of pay. 

Tra ining-related Placement and Job Satisfaction 

Analyses were designed to examine the effect of training- 
related placement on job satisfaction for two- di f ferent 
comparison groups--those who were eligible for training-related 
placement and did not obtain such, and those who were not eligi- 
ble for training-related placement. The first set of- equations 
was designed to answer the following question: Is there a dif- 
ference between individuals who were eligible for training- 
related- employment and those who either did or did not obtain 
s uch? 

To' answer this question, the subsample was restricted to 
individuals, who were eligible for training-related placement 
(i.e., Concentrators, Limited Concentrators, Concentrator/ 
Explorers, and Incidental/Personals). The comparison group 
consisted of the respondents in those groups who did not obtain 
training-related employment. No significant differences were 
found on any of the four measures of job satisfaction for persons 
eligible for training-related employment who did or did not 
obtain such (tables 6 to 9). Thus, when comparing vocationally 
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TABLE 6_^ 

CORRELATES OF* PERSONAL "JOB SATISFACTION FOR PERSONS 
ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING- RELATES PLACEMENT - 



Regression Coefficients 
Variable ■ ■ 1573 : ~™ 



Job characteristics * * 

Small firm size - . 1.0355* 

Paid vacation .3888 

Missing data on life insurance • U.7234 

Missing data on firm size 

Evening. shi ft 

Split shift 
Motivation 

Self-esteem 

Occupational aspiration match 
Personal 

Black male 
Occupation $ \ 

Professional . 

Managerial 

Sales v 

Clerical 

Crafts 
Hourly rate, of pay 
Education 

Training-related Concentrator 

Training-related Limited Concentrator 

Trai ni ng-rel ated Concentrator/Expl orer 

Training-relatfed Incidental /Personal 





.7385* 




-.4198 




-.8495 


.0379 


.0385* 


.5693* 


.6571* 




-.5624 


2.0515* 


1 .4506* 


1.0329* 


1.2794* 


.9726* 




:7370* 


.7378* 


.7381 


.5717 




.0009 


.3479 t 


-.0589+ 


.3054* 


.1362+ 


.1298 t 


-.0036"'' 


-^2451 t 


.2338 t 



df 



960 H09 



R 2 .1861 ' .1920 



NOTE : All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * coeffi- 
cients are significant at the .01 level; t coefficients are not statistically, 
significant. 
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TABLE 7 



CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH JOB CONDITIONS FOR 
PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT 



Variable 



Re gression Coefficients 
1979 1550 



Job characteristics 
• Union 
Hours per week 
Small firm size 

Evening shift e 

Health insurance 
Personal 

Black female 

Hispanic female 
Motivation 

Sel f-esteem 
Hourly rate of pay 
Occupation 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical 

Crafts * 

Operative 
Education 

Training-related Concentrator . 

Training-related Limited Concentrator 
■ Training-related Concentrator/Explorer 

Training-related Incidental/Personal 



-:8006* 
-.4173 



.5672 



.0320 



1.7860* 
1.3613* 
1.2640*- 
-.7635* 
-.8422* 

.0662+ 
.0287+ 
-.1496 + 
-.2510+ 



df 

TR2. 



960 



.2975 



-.3666* 
-.6505* 
.5200 
-.3945 
-.4658* 



.7108* \ 

\ 

.0434* 
-.0008 

.9259* 

.8762* 
1.1833* 
-.8944* 
-.7306* 

-.1516 + 
-.1118 + 
-.0118 + . 
-.0025+ 



1109 



.3103 



NOTE- All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * .coeffi- 
cients are significant at the .01 level At coefficients are not statistically 
significant. \ 
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TABLE 8 



CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH JOB REWARDS FOR PERSONS 
ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT 

l_ 



Regression Coefficients 
Variable ' 1979 1380 



Job characteristics 

Large firm -.7150 
Hours worked per week • .4707* 

Paid vacation .4084 

Health insurance • .3516 

Life insurance .4965* 
Motivation 

Self-esteem .0379 , 

Occupational aspiration match .3818 
Personal 

Hispanic male o oc* 

Black female " , ?2:L 

Hourly rate of pay .0029 .0018* 

Occupation 

Managerial - -9574 -8155 

Farm 1.3272 

Clerical - 5122 
Education . O o7nt 

Training-related Concentrator -.0132J -.23/U 

Training-related Limited Concentrator .2939J -.0469' 

Training-related Concentrator/Explorer -.2463* -.0116 
Training-related Incidental /Personal -.3450 T -.0708 T 



df 960 1109 

.2 .236s .1467 



s NOTE : All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * coeffi- 
cients are significant at the .01 level; t coefficients are not statistical^ 
significant. f ^ 
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TABLE 9 



CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH INTERPtRSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
FOR PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING- RELATED PLACEMENT - 



Re gression Coefficients 

Variable «7S ^ 



.3364 



.3071 

.0228* . -0205 

-.4999* 
-.2679 



Job characteristics 
Small firm size 

Union "-2492 

Evening shift .3230 

Missing data on shift -2.1281* 

Missing data on firm size 
Motivation 

Sel f -esteem 
Personal 

Black male 

Black female 
Occupation 

Private household -i.oouo 
Education + n ^ ft? t 

Training-related Concentrator - -0686' nSit 

Training-related Limited Concentrator -.1609' • .u»« 

Training-related Concentrator/Explorer -.1072 1 .UW» 
Training-related Incidental /Personal -.0002' -ua^/ 

Hf ' 960 1190 

$ .0847 -0706 



NOTE- All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * .coeffi- 
cients are significant at the .01 level; t coefficients are not statistical ly 
significant. 
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trained respondents who did or did not obtain training-related 
employment , job satisfaction does not seem to be affected. 



A second question of interest was: Is there a difference in 
30b satisfaction between individuals in training-related employ- 
ment and respondents not so classified? The analyses designed to 
answer this question compared individuals with vocational train- 
ing with respondents who had no vocational training. 

Increased personal satisfaction was associated with having 
been. a' Concentrator or Limited Concentrator who had obtained a 
training-related job (table 10).* Thus, those with the greatest 
oonc^entrr^tion- -of vocational -education who held trainings: elated 
jobs .reported increased opportunities to do their best and to 
learn skills that were valuable for finding a better job,. 
Increased satisfaction with working conditions, rewards, and 
interpersonal relationships was reported for Concentrators and 
Limited Concentrators who had not obtained training-related 
employment (tables 11 to 13). Thus, there appears to be a trade- 
off between personal satisfaction and satisfaction with other 
aspects of the job for some vocationally trained youths. The one 
exception to this finding was that ^mi ted Concentrators in 
training-related occupations reported greater satisfaction with a 
job's rewards in 1979. 

Occupational and personal characteristics appeared to be 
associated with differences in job satisfaction to a greater 
extent than were educational experiences. Persons from smaller 
firms reported significantly greater personal satisfaction, and 
those who worked an evening or split shift or were in a union 
reported significantly less personal satisfaction. Consistent 
with previous research, black males reported significantly less 
personal satisfaction whereas white females reported signifi- 
cantly more. Certain occupations (sales, clerical, for example) 
were generally associated with increased personal satisfaction 
when compared with individuals who were laborers. 

"The results for satisfaction with job conditions were fairly 
similar to those for personal job satisfaction. Smaller firm 
size and being female were associated with increased satisfaction 
with job conditions, while union membership and shift work were 
associated with decreased satisfaction. One notable dif ference 
between personal satisfaction and satisfaction with job condi- 
tions was found for the occupational variables. While most of 
the occupational areas were still associated with increased sat- 
isfaction, crafts and operatives occupations were associated wi h 



*Three of tour coefficients are significant; all have the same 
sign. I 
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TABLE 10 



CORRELATES CF PERSONAL JCB SATISFACTION 
(Training-related Effects) 



Variable 



Regression Coeffici ents 

sm reso 



Job characteristics 
Smal I firm size 
Mea I um f Irm s Ize 
Large f Irm size 
M l sslng data on f Irm si ze 



Uh Ion 
Evening shift 
Split shift 
Itaurs per week 

Missing data on hours per week 

Pa Id vacation 
Personal 

Black male 

White female 
Motivation 

Occupation aspiration match 

Sol f-esteem 
Occupat Ion 

Professional 

Manager I a I 

Sales 

Clerical - 
Crafts 

Farm , 
Service 

Hour I y rate of p?y 

Education 

Train I ng-r elated Concentrator 
Nontralnlng-related Concentrator 
Train I ng-rolated Limited Concentrator 
Nontralnlng-related Limited Concentrator 
Train I ng-r elated Concentrator /Explorer 
Nontra Ining-rel ated Concentrator/Expl orer 
Training-related Inc Idental /Personal 
Nontra Inlng-rel ated Incidental/Personal 
Explorer 

Missing patterns data 



1.0564*. 
.7553* 
.5150 
.9030* 
^73095— 

-.3900* 

.4239* 

.5224 

.3046* 



.7229* 



2.0059* 
1 .0068* 
.9381* 
.75 74* 
1.0209* 
1.5416* 

.0007 

.4183. 
-.0508 T 
.4 3 94^ 
.1366; 
.21521 
.0219J 

-.09101 

.0055; 
.10331 
-.0458 T 



NOTE: Al I 
at the .01 



2248 



.1828 



} 



.7133* 



.6473* 

-.4734* 
-.6297* 
.2503 



-.3745* 
.2445 

.5343* 
.0452* 

1.6306* 
1.4046* 
.9582* 
.8063* 
1.0907* 

.6096* 
.0009* 

.1764* 
.4175* 
.3432. 

.0102; 
.2179; 

-.0750 T 
.4784* 
.2628! 
.3 8551 



.124? T 



2619 



.1583 



unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * coefficients are significant 
level; t coefficients are not statistical ly significant. 
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TABLE 1 1 



CORRELATES CF SATISFACTION WITH JCB CONDITIONS 
(Training-related Effects) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 

fyTy HER) 



Job characteristics 
Smal I firm size 
Medium firm size 
Large firm size 
Missing data on firm size 

Urton 

Evening shift 
fours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 

fealth Insurance 
Personal 

Hispanic female 

Black female 

White female 
Motivation 

Sel f -esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
four I y rate of pay 
Age 

Occupat Ion 
Professional 
Manager I al 
Sales 
Cler leal 
Crafts 
Operat Ive 
Serv Ice 

Private household 
Education 

Highest grade ccmpleted-1 5^**- 
Highest grade ccmpleted-16 
Training-related Concentrator 
Nontralnlng-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
Nontralnlng-related Limited Concentrator 
Training-related Goncenfr a tor/Explorer 
Nontralnlng-related Concentrator/Explorer 
Training-related Inc Idental/Rsrsonal 
Nontralnlng-related Incidental /Personal 
Explorer 

Missing data on patterns 



R 



.6258* 


.67 94* 


.83 65* 


.51 23* 


. 7286* 


.5399* 


.4648 


.4000" 


-.JA73* . 


-.3578* 


-.3335 


-.3065 


-.3335* 


A 1 Q1 * 

—•41 VI 


_ AR.A \ 
— . **0**J> 






-.2433 


.6778* 


.5535* 


.5040* 


.3866* 


.4580* 


.2953* 


.0371* 


.0561* 




.2061 




-.0009* 


-.0850 




.5651 


.5330 


1 .6060* 


1.2287* 


1.4704* 


1.3723* 


1.3343* 


1.27 84* 


-.5161* 


-.6270* 


-.5164* 


-.3432 


.3567 


.4619* 


2.0544* 


,1.6620 



.41 26 

.1987 + 
.661 5. 
.1584 T 
.4299 

-.0566T 
-.21847 
-.1 160? 
-.082 oy 

.3778! 
.1208 t 



-.4900 
.4064 
. 1 621 + 
.93 56< 
.1775 
.0766 
.25 61 
.0444 
.3255 
.1 193 
.1114 
.2087 



2248 



2619 



.2950 



.2686 



NOTE: All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; 
at the .01 level; t coefficients are_not statistical ly significant. 



* coefficients are sign I ' leant 
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TABLE 12 



CCRRCLATES CF SATISFACTION WITH JCB REWARDS 
(Training-related Effects) 



Regression Coefficients 



Variable 



Regi 



1W0 



Job characteristics 

Medium firm size 

Largo f Trm s Ize 

Missing data on firm size 

Ml sslng data on un Ion 

Hours worked per- week 

He arWTns~ur ance 

LI fe Insurance 

Pa Id vacation 
Personal 

1:31 ack male 

Black female 

Wh I te fema I e 
Mot I vat Ion 

Sel f ~os teem 

Occupation aspiration match 

Age 

Hour I y rate of pay 
Occupation 

Profess lonal 

Manager I al 

Sales 

Clerical 

Farm 

Pr Ivate ho use ho I u 
Educat Ion 

Training-related Concentrator 
tontra In I ng-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
tontra In I ng-related Limited Concentrator 
Training-related Concentrator/Explorer 
fontralnlng-reloted Concentrator/Explorer 
Training-related Incidental /Personal 
fontra In I ng-related Inc I dental /Personal 
Explorer 

Missing data on patterns 

R 



-.4849 
-.5259 



-.3605 



.3734 



.2560 




— ,5449*—- 


.4227f— 


.3454* 


.40 61 * 


.5487* 


.4074* 


-.3478 






-.6039* 




— . Z t. £■ J 


.0290* 


.0348* 


.3420* 




-.1004 


-.0820* ' 


.0029* 


.0018* 


.5420 


.4768 


.8286* 


1.0122* 


.6692* 




.4379 


.5839* 


1.2457* 


.8106 




1.6560 


.3261 * 


.0310* 


.35 61* 


.6066. 


.5585* 


.2174* 


.1984* 


.1004 


.0077! 


.2620* 


.040 7* 


.3079* 


-.1497* 


.1905* 


.1050* 


.1361* 


-.2 449*- 


.1075* 


.01 85* 


.0322;* 



2248 



.1959 



261 9 



.1516 



NOTE: All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * coefficients are significant 
at the .01 level; t coefficients are not statistically significant. 
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TABLE 13 

CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
(Training-related Effects) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1379 1980 



Job characteristics 

Smal 1 f inn size 
Medium- fi-ra- -size 

Mi ssing^data c;i firm size 

Union 

Missing data on shift 

Personal 

Black male . 
Black female 

Motivation 
Sei f-esteem 

Hourly rate of pay K 

Occupation 

Private household 
Missing data on occupation 

Education 

Training-related Concentrator 
Nontraining-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
Nontraining-related Limited Concentrator 
Traini ng-related Concentrator/Explorer 
Nofitraini ng-related Concentrator/Expl orer 
Traini ng-related Incidental/Personal . 
Nontraining-related Inci dental /Personal 
Explorer 

Mi ssing pattern data 



df 



.3362* 
.2267 
.3182* 
-.1768 
-1.1814* 



.0163* 



7737 



.1377+ 
.1961* 
.0256+ 
.1649* 
.0/28+ 
.1284+ 
.1484+ 
.0574+ 
.034/+ 
.0066+ 



.2893* 
.2882* 



-.3189* 
-.2710* 

.0245* 
-.0004* 



-1.5521 

.0049+ 
.3915*- 
.1400+ 
.0158* 
.1154+ 

-.1353+ 
.1282+ 
.1030+ 
.2304 

-.0050 



2248 



2619 



.0491 



.0576 



NOTE: All unmarked coefficients are significant at the .05 level; * coeffi- 
cients are significant at the .01 level; t coefficients are not statistically 
signi f icant. 
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UHinLicntl' s..tt isftu-1 ion. Thus, wotk.us in those fields , 

retorted that their job conditions were less pleasant, more 
dapper his, and less Wealthy. 

lactases in satistaetion with job rewards were associated 
with health insurance, life insurance, and paid vacation. -In 
addition, less satisfaction wa.5 reported by black males, black 
females, and white females (those groups who traditionally 
receive lower pay than white males). The occupational areas 
(i.e., professional, managerial, clerical, and farm) were con- 
sistently associated with higher satisfaction when compared with 
laborers.- Those not shown did not differ in satisfaction from 
laborers . 

Interpersonal relationships were more satisfactory in ■< 
smaller firms, and less satisfactory for black males and females, 
occupational areas had little influence on this aspect of job 
satisfaction. Overall, satisfaction with interpersonal rela- 
tionships was the most difficult aspect of job satisfaction to 
explain . 

Job Stability_and J^oj=ati_on^ 

To assess the possible association of job stability with 
v.uMlion.J education, the inverse of stability— job mobility -- 
w.i-. tefined. It took the form of a ratio between the number of. 
lobs held and the number of weeks in the labor force. Values . 
could range from zero to 1.00. Secondary vocational education 
patterns described in chapter 2 entered the equation as dummy 
variables subdivided into two sets of group membership. The 
croups were (I) those youths who had followed each particular 
pattern and. were, for all or most of their jobs, in training- 
related emnloyment; and (2) those who were not in training- 
related employment. Those youths whose jobs were classified 
cmimM' '. 'tween training-related and nontraining-related were 
nlao-d , a tie category. The equation specified in chapter 2 
for this objective was run for two groups: (1) those youths who 
had graduated by the first interview in 1979 and for whom job 
satisfaction scores were available in both 1979 and 1981, and (2) 
tnose youths who net these criteria but had also completed less 
than a year of postsecondary education. 

The results of these analyses are detailed in Appendix E, 
table i'-14. In general, secondary vocational education was neu- 
tral 'with respect to job mobility. For the larger sample, only 



Although extreme mobility is probably detrimental, some mobility 
is usually associated with career deve lopnent . No value judgment 
;s appropriate for these findings. 
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Concentrator/ Lxplorers who were not in training-related employ- 
ment were associated with reduced job mobility. No other 
secondary vocational education pattern showed a significant 
association, either increasing or decreasing, as job mobility 
increased or decreased. Foi those*, in the more restricted sample, 
the same findings with regard tQ vocational education still 
occurred, except that for trial group, there was no significant 
association for the Concentrator/Explorers . 

The factors that increase mobility in both samples v/ere 
higher socioeconomic status, higher job aspirations at age 
thirty-five (recall that the job content scale is inverse), 
higher satisfaction with human interactions, and working in a 
service occupation (the strongest association). The factors 
associated with decreased mobility in both samples were satis- 
faction with job rewards and experience. However, the positive 
coefficient for experience, squared, indicates that as experience 
accumulates, this association changes direction and begins to be 
associated with higher nobility. There were three additional 
significant associations in the larger sample: (1) being black, 
either male or female, decreased 'mobility; as did (2) satisfac- 
tion with on-the-job personal development. 

All of these associations were small. The largest, being in 
a service occupation, represents only 0.0 percent change on the 
ratio of jobs held to weeks in the labor force. This 
represents--other things being equal , and on the average--abou t 
one job change for service workers evetfy three years. It is only 
wh£n multiple effects accumulate that career problems nay appear. 

Ld u c a t i qna 1 Jj^pe ctat i ons _and J^ccu ^t i^nal Asp irations 

This section of the research evaluated three hypotheses 
relating to changes in aspirations. The first was that initial 
aspirations for young people were likely to be higher than later 
ones. If aspirations began to conform to reality over time, 
there should be a predominance of negative change scores, which 
in turn would be reflected in a negative mean score (given the 
scale of change, with ^ero for no change, a positive value for 
positive' chdnqe, and a negative value for negative change). This 
hypothesis was not supported by the data for educational 
expectations - 

The . "L n chanje score for educational expectations as 
defined was 0.420, with a standard error of 0,073. The opposi u 
site ion holds for the occupational aspiration change. The mean 
cha j i for these aspirations was -0,140, with a standard error of 
0,051, Interpretation of those opposite trends is not readily 
obvious. It may simply refLect schooling as an alternative in a 
slack Labor market, Furuiei investigation is imperative. 
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Tin* tifi'und hyi <i it !u»i, i b ; t»uit vocational education clepro.ss<is - 
aspirations, was tested b^ a i egression equation that modeled a 
number of perbOiiu] - and school-related vciriables that may explain 
changes in aspirations (sec Appendix L, table E-15). The amount 
ol variance for which these variables accounted was extremely 
snal L . 

t.owever, the effects of vocational education on educational 
aspir ttions, defined in the expectation form, are neutral and may 
ue positive in these data. The results show that the factors of 
being oiack and scoring higher on the ASVALi* (an academic and 
vocational aptitude Measure) are associated with increased expec- 
tations, while the factors of being in an academic curriculum >in 
the ninth or tenth gjrade and having friends with higher aspira- 
tions are associated with lower expectations. Perhaps insuffi- 
cient time has elapsed to adequately reflect changes that may be 
occurring . 

In the case of occupational aspirations, the negative meah 
ehanqe score shows that there is an overall decrease in aspira- 
tions. The equation (shown in Appendix E, table E-15) does not 
explain enough variance, to provide adequate interpretation. 
Whatever causes changes in occupational aspirations is not suffi- 
ciently represented in these presumably reasonable variables. ~ 
Much of this question remains unresolved, although there are 
significant findings of interest. A 

The third hypothesis proposes that participation in an aca- 
demic curriculum increases aspirations. The negative coefficient 
in the equation indicates the exact opposite for educational 
expectations. The academic curriculum coefficient in the 
occupational aspirations equation does not remotely approach 
siyni i icance . 

Viewed together, these two analyses do not support the 
notion (see Grubb and Lazerson 1975) that vocational education 
suppresses the aspirations of young people. The opposite appears 
somewhat more likely. Although not conclusive, the strongest 
evidence favors a rejection of the position advanced by Grubb **nd 
l.a^erson . 

It should be noted that analysis of longitudinal change i? 
extremely difficult. The node Is that were developed, although 
including the intuitively logical variables that might influence 
changes in aspiration, obviously do not include those operating 
tn the real world. Alternative specifications did not produce 
meaningful improvements in the explanations. What can be said 



*Tbe Arned Services Vocational aptitude Lattery. 
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with assurance is, that to the deyree that changes in aspirations 
and the explanatory variables were adequately measured in NLS 
Youth, vocational education does not appear to have a depressing 
effect on educational expectations or occupational aspirations. 
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CilAPTbR 4 
COI.CLUSIONS AND RLCOMMEN DATIONS 



The S t ud y ^Co n text 

This investigation of the effects of high school vocational 
e lucation on joo satisfaction stemmed from a paradbx that arose 
in previous research findings concerning job satisfaction and 
earnings. Previous research reported that vocational graduates 
exoerience higher levels of job satisfaction, whereas they did 
not experience a significant earnings advantage \ver their non- 
vocational peers (particularly for males). The results of the 
prc-sont study indicate that job satisfaction is a complex 
phenomenon, the components of which are differentially related to 
completion of vocational training. 

This study produced a number of* policy relevant and confir- 
matory findings. Its utilization of a large scale longitudinal 
data base,, the NL,S Youth, adds credibility to the results. Also, 
the confirmatory nature of some of these findings, especial ly the 
factors of" job satisfaction, strongly suggest construct validity 
for the factors. Never-the-?.ess, to avoid over generalization 
and premature closure on the analysis, certain limitations should 
be specifically recognized. 

First, the sample included only those youths who had gradu- 
ated Crom nigh school and were fifteen to twenty-three years of 
aae, thus limiting their possible labor market experience. Sec- 
ond, although data on job satisfaction were available from those 
in the sample .who were self-employed, those data were not di- 
rectly comparable, thereby further limiting thq sample. Also, 
because "the NLS Youth survey was not specifically designed to 
evaluate job satisfaction, certain items of specif ic interest 
were not included. ' 

This led to the third constraint. It was not possible to 
test hypotheses generated by theories such as Lawler's (1973) 
(e.g., questions dealing with perceived equity of job outcomes), 
which was reviewed in chapter 1. Also, the absence of similar 
but alternative measurements of certain interesting variables, 
such as reservation wage, did not permit, these variables to be 
analyzed in this study* as components of job satisfaction. The 
single measures available for these variables did not have suffi- 
cient communality with other data to permit them to define a fac- 
tor. Within these limitations, however, a number of significant 
findings still emerged. 
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General Conclusions 

The principal general conclusion Is that the multiple, 
relatively independent factor structure of job satisfaction was 
clearly supported. This Structure parallels rather closely the 
four-factor structure identified by Weitzel, et al . (1973). The 
factors that emerged. in this study were: (1) satisfaction with 
personal on-the-job development, that is, the" use and development 
of skills and a general overall statement of satisfaction; (2) 
satisfaction with working conditions; (3) satisfaction with job , 
rewards, including security, pay, and chance for advancement; and 
(4) satisfaction with human interactiorts, including both 
superyisors and coworkers. 

As will be seen in the subsequent discussion of the corre- 
lates of these four forms of job satisfaction, secondary voca- 
tional education does not have a uniformly clear association with 
all forms of job satisfaction. This may be due to a change in 
the population from the earlier studies, a change in impact of 
vocational education, or the more detailed analysis of differing 
forms of job satisfaction. * It is plausible that all three of 
these reasons are operating. The multiple forms of satisfaction 
seem to be the most likely candidates, because consistencies are 
observable between the 1979 and 1980 data, and differences are 
observed between the kinds of satisfaction. 



Objective 1; The Correlates of Job Satisfaction 

For the first factor, personal on-the-job development , the 
major explainers , of associated variance were variables in the 
specific work place (e.g., small firm, large firm) and the gen- 
eral occupational category (e.g., farming, clerical). The- larg- 
est associations were found for occupations, all of which, if 
significant at ^11, increased job satisfaction. The conditions 
in the work place were mixed. Smaller firms tended to be asso- 
ciated with more satisfaction. Unions and non-day or irregular 
shifts were associat-ed with decreased satisfaction. As hours 
worked increased and hourly rate of pay also increased, satis- 
faction tended to increase. The match between current job and 
aspirations is also strongly and consistently associated with job 
satisfaction . 

The effects of vocational education on this form of job 
satisfaction are probably indirect. Young workers trained in 
secondly vocational education programs tended to be found mor a 
frequently in smaller firms. Greater portions of them tended to 
be in the jobs to which they aspired than those who had less or 
no vocational training. Finally, the occupations for which sec- 
ondary vocational education trains young people (e.g., farming, 
clerical, distributive, or sales) are among those with strong 
positive associations with this form of job satisfaction. 
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The second ion:, satisfaction with workj-n^^ondj^^ons , 
showed direct relationships with secondary vocational education. 
The preponderance of evidence supports the conclusion that youths 
with' secondary vocational concentration tend to be found in jobs 
with healthier,- safer, apd more pleasant working conditio^ (as 
seen by the young workers themselves). Other correlates include 
job characteristics, whereby smaller- firms are viewed as more 
satisfactory than the very large ones, and unions are found where 
conditions are less satisfactory. Longer hours, together with 
evening shifts, are associated with lower satisfaction. Sex is 
also strongly associated with this form of satisfaction. Women, 
regardless of race, report higher levels of satisfaction.. 

Although satisfaction with working conditions showed the. 
strongest positive and direct association with secondary voca- 
tional education, it is necessary to point out one instance where 
the effect may bo' indirectly negative. If a young worker nad 
been vocationally trained for a craft occupation and is- working 
in that field, it could be argued that the workea had been chan- 
neled into an occupation which is associated with less satisfac- 
tory working conditions. This association is, however, not as. 
strong as the association of higher satisfaction with other occu- 
pations for which workers are also prepared by vocational educa- 
tion, such as sales, clerical, and- managerial . In any event, 
because craft occupations are essential to society, the emphasis 
should be upon improving the occupation rather than steering 
people away from it. 

Job rewards are the third form of job satisfaction identi- 
fied iJTthfs'stJdy. They include pay, security, and chance for 
odvaneement. Vocational education has no observable direct 
effects in these data. Job characteristics and occupations count 
the most in these associations. . The effect of job characteris- 
tics differs from the other forms, with the very large firms 
USinJ "o be the most satisfactory places. Fringe benefits are 
also associated with higher satisfaction, but unions appear to 
have only an indirect effect. The negative association observed 
for the presence of unions* for other forms of job satisfaction 
is -lissing here, but the positive aspects of unionization appear 
in the positive association of hourly rate of pay with 30b ■ 
rewards. Certain occupations remain strong and positive in their 
associations with satisfaction with job rewards. The D ob rewards 
are clearly not monetary, because many tend to oe low-paying. 
These occupations are in sales, clerical, farming, and private 
household areas. 



*There is no evidence that unions cause dissatisfaction; rather 
that they tend to be found in work situations where 
aissatisfaction occurs. 
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The four,th form of job satis fact ion- - human interactions —was 
not well-explained by the data that were identified for the equa- 
tion. Only two consistent significant associations emerge . They 
are: (1) small firm size, as a job characteristic; and (2) the 
characteristics of individual self-esteem* While vocational edu- 
cation appears to be associated with small firm size, there is no 
apparent evidence 'available in* these analyses tha,t supports an 
indirect effect ^through self-esteem. Therefore, this form of job 
satisfaction in th«_£>e data is simply not well-explained, although 
it is clearly present. 

The conclusion for this objective, determining the corre- 
lates of job satisfaction, can best be summarized' by "stating that 
the major influences appear to be job characteristics and' occupa- 
tion. Secondary vocational education is directly associated in a 
positive way with working conditions, and may have indirect 
effects through occupation, firm size, and the match between 
aspiration and the* workers 1 current jobs. These associations, 
both direct and indirect, are all positive (with one exception, 
as* noted) . 



The primary* interests for this objective are the forms of 
job satisfaction". An, adequate specification of the structural 
equation (i.e., a reasonable approximation of how the associa- 
tions operate in the real world) requires consideration of many 
other conditions. These have been extensively discussed else- 
where for these data (e.g., Grasso and Shea 1979; Campbell et al . 
1981; Gardner, Campbell, and Seitz 1982) and are not reviewed 
here. It is noted, however, that many of the occupations that 
had strong and positive associations with job satisfaction (in- 
cluding satisfaction with job rewards) are negatively associated 
with hourly rate of pay. For example, farming is associated with 
approximately 13 cents per hour less when compared to earnings of 
laborers, but farmers report high levels of job satisfaction vith_ 
-job rewards and personal on-the-job development. 

Independent of occupations, however; are both job rewards 
and personal on-the-job development , WhicW appear to an increas- 
ing degree where pay is higher. On the other hand, as jobs 
increase in safety, pleasantness, and healthiness (work condi- 
tions)', pay tends to decrease. Thus, at least the latter form of 
job satisfaction appears to offset less satisfaction with mone- 
tary rewards. There is no consistent direct or indirect effect 
on hourly rate of pay for secondary vocational education. In 
1980, but not in 19 79, somewhat lower rates of pay are associated 
with the lower levels of concentration in vocational education. 
These lower rates of pay move higher as concentration in- voca- 
tional education increases. . The difference from the reference 
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group, Laborers, Msappears Cor Concentrators. This suggests 
that concentratio»ould conceivably partially offset the -tend- 
ency of vocation&Tgraduates to work in lower paying occupations 
(clericaL, Cor eMmple) . 

In suminarjP job satisfaction does have an association with 
hourly rate of%ay, but its direction depends on the type of 
satisfaction. These associations are generally much smaller than 
those of job characteristics, personal characteristics, or 
occupations . 

Objective 3: Job Satisfaction and Training-related Employn)p nt 

The findings for this objective can be summarized quite 
briefly and are related directly to the multidimensional nature 
of iob satisfaction. In the area of satisfaction with personal 
on-the-job development, Concentrators and Limited Concentrators 
who were in training-related employment reported significantly 
hiqher satisfaction. In the other three areas of satisfaction, 
youths who were classified in these two patterns reported higher 
satisfaction if they were not in training-related employment. 
Thus, there appears to be a trade-off between working in an area 
for which one is trained and acceptance of other, less 
satisfactory conditions. 

s 

Objective 4: Job Stability and Vocation al Education 

The significant explanatory variables for job mobility— the 
5 inverse of stabili ty— showed very small effects, and with one 
\ exception, vocational education was not among them. Only Jf 
\ concentrator/Explorers in unrelated employment a ^°"^ n 
' with lower mobility. Thus, for these data, the only conclusion, 
to be drawn about the effect of vocational education on job 
•stability is that it is neutral. 

Educational Expectations and Occupation al Aspirations 

Three hypotheses were considered. The first postulated that 
initial aspirations for young people are likely to be higher than 
those they hold after accumulated experience has better definea 
the actualities of some goals. This hypothesis was not supported 
for education variables, but was supported for occupation. 

The second hvpothesis suggested that vocational education 
depresses educational and occupational aspirations. The amount 
of variation in aspirations explained in this analysis was • 
extremely small, but the relevant evidence appeared to point in 
the opposite direction. 
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The third hypotnesis suggests that being in an academic 
curriculum leads to higher aspirations. The opposite effect 
appeared to be true for educational aspirations, but no effect 
was present for occupational aspirations. Changes in curriculum 
which occur after the- tenth grade night clarify this finding. 
More investigation is needed to determine the effects of 
curriculum on aspirations. 



Pol i cy Impl i cat ions 

Larlier in this paper we identified the context of the 
study, including its strengths and limitations. At tKis point it 
appears appropriate to identify the context in which policy 
implications raust be considered. The policy context is far- 
reaching iA its consequences. The relationship between voca- 
tional education and satisfaction on the job is but one factor 
within it, but policy relating to this factor will tend to push 
the society in one direction or another, toward humanizat ion or 
dehumanizat i©n , toward exploitation or cooperation, toward 
improving U/e quality of Lile or diminishing it. The fundamental 
element the policy context is the differential valuing of the 
job or JLhe worker 



Most jobs for which vocational education trains workers are 



currently quite necessary in this society, 
will be changed as production becomes more 
the jobs will remain in some form, barring 
tion of the human species. Independent of 
the job is the value of the workers beyond 
the job. People are neither peons of the 



Many, but not all/ 
automated, but many of 
a castastrophic reduc- 
this essentiality of 
their performance of 
state nor pawns of 



industry. The quality of their lives must be considered and 
nurtured. 'Nor can they be irresponsible regarding the needs of 
society of which they are a part. Therefore, the two questions 
posed at the beginning of this paper cannot be answered in a 
simple either/or manner. If policy operates through vocational 
education to train docile but efficient workers, then that policy 
will diminish the quality of human life* If policy operates 
through vocational education to steer people away from essential 
but more difficult jobs, or to create unrealizable aspirations, 
then society will suffer serious inef f icionciec and human life 
will also be diminished. Policy must theiefore seek a balance 
which respects ooth the diiect and indirect consequences of its 
implementations. Although the vocational education delivery sys- 
tem cannot provide all of the acti vi ties necessary for improve- 
ments, it can provide some and also build awareness of others 
which must be provided by other institutions in society. 

Within this context, the activities which should be t ncour- 
aged by policymakers centers on the need to (1) improve assess- 
ment of the effects of vocational education, (2) improve career 
counseling, (3) increase opportunities foL work experience, and 
(4) provide appropriate support Cor further research. 
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Policy Implications tor the Congress. 

Tne current legislation suggests two criteria (i.e., the 
degree of training-related placements and employer satisfaction) 
to ai>sc&*& the effects of vocational education. Recent research 
in the {olicy area has focused on earnings as an important mea- 
sure of effects. The present study suggests that individuals 
will trade off the opportunity for satisfaction with a job's 
Monetary rewards or working conditions to find personal satisfac- 
tion on the job. The emphasis on ..earnings as a pivotal outcome 
and a basis Cor ju.jiiuj the worth of vocational education effec- 
tively ignores the validity of the people's freedom to choose one 
type of satisfaction over another. 

In addition, previous research that reported no earnings 
advantage lor male vocational graduates was based on the /hourly 
rati- of pay. ["resent research indicates an annual earnings 
advantage for male vocational graduates that results frojn more 
hours worked per week and more weeks worked per year (Gardner, 
Campbell, and Seitz i982) . In the present study, workir/g more 
hours per week was also associated with higher satisfaction lev- 
els- Perhaps this represents another trade-off that vocational 
- rod ua t es are wi 11 i ng to" make in orde r to^wb t\ "in the i r J chosen - 
£ leld . rnngr^^^hould^ J:h^e£ojre^a^s^g^at the ev a luative 
criteria written into law_£h_quld _be_^brqa_d_e^i^h_to Jihe 
compIexT^^ * / 



Policy Implications for ^Tjeacher s_^ajid_Cqun£elc^rs 

T-he discussion of trade-offs between forms of job satisfac- 
tion emphasizes the importance of improving career counseling in 
the high schools. Counselors and teachers should giv/e young 
people" a realistic [^cjiure_of ^the^ccjjpaUon fo ^ whidh they are 
being trained "both" in "terms "of "job duties as well as in terms of 
Che "future That is commonly associated with such a job, including 
earnings progression, promotions, and career change opportuni- 
ties. An increase in the availability of work experience' is one 
avenue that can help young people obtain a more realistic view ot 
the occupations for which they are training. j 

Policy Implications for J: he _U^S^^Pe pa lament of Educa tion. 

Finally, support' is needed to conduct additional research on 
job satisfaction and its particular relationship to vocational , 
education. The meaning of job satisfaction requires additional 
research to determine its multi-faceted character more precisely, 
interviews are needed to determine how individuals interpret the 
rating scales used to assess job satisfaction. Do the rating 
scales share a common meaning or is there much diversity in 
ondents ' interpretations? 



Future research on job satisfaction should be more closely 
tied to a theoretical framewprk.* which framework is more appro- 
priate, however, and under which conditions? Determining this 
nay shed light on the factors that contribute to^job satisfaction 
and aspirations. The present analyses, particularly of the 
interpersonal relationships and aspirations, account for very 
little of the variance.* What does account for it? A theoretical 
framework may suggest new variables that should be considered and 
may allow expansion of this investigation to determine the 
relationship between satisfaction and aspirations. 

V/hat are the dynamics that are operating in a vocational 
education classroom and in a job setting that influence an 
individual's level of satisfaction? Improved research into the 
effects of vocational education and job satisfaction can provide 
evidence concerning the consequences of satisfaction levels. The 
U.S.' De partment of Edu cation should pla n i ts budgets to support 
continued inquir y into the causes and consequences of job satis - 
faction , and the role of vocational e duca tion in, this regard . 



*In a personal communication, Professor Rene Dawis suggested that 
the Porter (19G1) and Lawler (1973) development of a work adjust- 
ment theory nay be the appropria te approach . The present fi rid- 
ings fit within such a framework. 
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Ulb YOUTn ITLMS USED FOR SELF-ESTEEM SCALE 







Strongly 
♦Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree, 


1. 


I feel that I'm a person of worth, 
at least on an equal basis with 

others. « * 

*■ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2. 


I feel that I have a number of 
good qual i ties. 




2 


> 3 




3. 


All in all, 1 am inclined to feel* 
that I am a failure. 




2 


3 


4 


4. 


I am able to do things as well as 
most other people. 


l 


2 


3 


4 


5. 


I feel 1 do not have much to be 
proud of. 




2 


3 


4 


6. 

* 


I take a 'positive attitude toward 
myself . 




- 

2 


3 


■ 

4 


7. 


On the whole, I am satisfied with^ , 
myself, - 


l 


2 


3 


4 




I wish* I could have more respect 
for myself. 




2 * 


3 


4 


9. 


I certainly feel useless at times. 




2 


3 


4 


10. 


At times I think I am no good at 
all. 




2 


, 3 


4 
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nls \oi/rii iti:ms usld roK job satisfaction scalks 



ULb YOoH. ITtIS USLJ FOR JOb bATISFACTlOli SCALES 







Very 
True 


Somewhat 
True 


Not Too 
True 


Mot At 
All True 


(1) 


You are given a chance to do the 
things you do best. . . 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(2) 


The physical surroundings are 
oleasant . . 


4 


3 


2 




(3) 


The skills you are learning would 
be valuable in getting a better 
iob . . . 


4 


3 


2 




(4) 


The job is dangerous, . . 


4 


3 


2 




(5) 


You are exposed to unhealthy 
condi ti ons . . . 


4 


3 


2 


• 


(6) 


The pay is good. . . 


4 


3 


2 • 




(7) 


The job security is good. . . 


4 


v*3 


2 




(6) 


Your coworkers are friendly. . . 


4 


3 


2 




(9) 


Your supervisor is competent in 
doing the job. . . 


4 


3 


2 




(10) 


The chances for promotion are 
good. . . 


4 


3 


2 





GLOBAL SATISFACTION ITfcM 

(11) How do you feel about the job you have now? Oo you like it very much, 
like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much? 



Like it very much 1 

•LiKe it fairly weTl 2 

uislike it somewhat. .• 3 

Dislike it very much 4 
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FACTOl. ANALYSIS OF JOli SATISFACTION ITEMS 
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F,VT*< (1- j<*, sATISf ACTION ITfeMS— 1*>79 SURVfY 



Ktlmated 
Communal i ty 



Factor Eigenvalue 



Gumulat Ivo 
Percent 



^^r Ce to do t*mas you do best, . 

p hysicaJ surroundings are pleasant, 

Skills I ear rod valuable- . . 

jod Is dangerous. . • 

txposed to unhealthy conditions*. . 

Pay U y>od. . • 

Job security Is good. . • 

Coworkers are friendly. . . 

Superv I sor I s competent • • • 

* hanc^s for pron>otion QOOd. . • 

global job satisfaction. . . 



\ 54327 


i 


3.15143 


28. 6 


0.31607 


2 


1 .70069 


44.1 


o. 28671 


3 


1.04885 


53.6 


0.25971 


4 


1 .00573 


62*8 


0.31686 


5 


0.71927 


69.3 


0.23000 


6 


0.66019 


75.3 


o. 22497 


7 


0.60106 


80.8 


0 . 1 4969 


8 


0.59H0 


86.2 


0.i57«0 




0.56354 


91 .3 


0.27242 


10 


0.49738 


95.8 




1 1 


0.46073 


100.0 



• 
















factor Matrix Uslrq Principal factor 


Factor 
1 


Factor 

2 




Factor 
3 


Factor 
4 



Chano* do things you do best. . , 

Physical surrourdlnqs are pleasant. 

Skills learned valuable. . . 

Jo* I > da nqerous. . . 

Cxpos^d to unhealthy conditions. . . 

^ay is qood. . . 

job security Is good. . . 

Coworkers ire friendly. . • 

Supervisor Is competent. . . 

Chances f or promotion good. . . 

Global job satisfaction. . % /* 



0.63223 


0.14954 


-0.36757 


-0.00196 


0.55618 


-0.29881 


-0.08532 


0.03202 


0.55622 


0.129*0 


-0.26063 


-0.04 280 


-0.0R1 '6 


. 0.60168 


0.00140 


0.11761 


-0.23602 


0.75797 


-0.02574 


0.15805 


0.47627 


0.20843 


0.26776 


-0.20649 


0.48345 


0.135^0 


0.31834 


-0.13673 


0.38154 


-0.1 3609 


0.16895 


0.43888 


0.39683 


-0.08164 


0.16829 


0.24741 


0.54132 


0.22035 


0.10444 


-0.16542 


-0.65805 


-0.04234 


0.07652 . 


-0.06450 



VariTMx Rotated Factor Matrix 



jr(»» fo d r > tnirqs you do b*^t. • 
Physical surroundings are pleasant, 
skills I ear r»*d valuable. • • 
job is dangerous. . • 
roo^'d to unhealthy cord It ions • 
k w Is )ood. . . 
Jot v;cur I tv K jood. . • 
o*^rkers ar»- 'friendly. . • 
Supervisor competent. . . 
rha r ces for promotion good. . . 
Global jo*- satisfaction. , . 



Factor 
\ 


. Factor 


Factor 


Factor 


J 2 


3 


4 


0.71762 


0.015S3 


0.16957 


0.11496 


0 . 59688 


-0.58002 


0.15827 


0.28275 


0.58755 


-0.00143 


0.20688 


0.08873 


0.02954 


0.61252 


0.06937 


-0 .03965 


-0.03^28 


0.80180 


-0.00900 


-0.1 ^729 


0.17315 


0.03305 


4 0.58858 


O.OWO 


0.12918 


-0.0^634 


0.56976 


0.1 744b 


0. 10872 


-0.07366 


0.06926 


0.60267 


0.13527 


-0.0855° 


0.18420 


0.4115^ 


0.3345Q 


0.04526 


0.50795 


0.08855 


-0.51037 


0.07295 


-0.30146 


-0.29693 
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TABLE C-? 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF 


JOB SATISFACTION 


ITEMS— 1980 


SURVEY 






Est Imated 




"""^ r = — - * ~- 


Cumulat Ive 




Communal I ty 


Factor 


E Igenval ue 


Percent 


Chance to do things you do best- • • 


0.32021 


1 


3.19850 


29.1 


Physical surroundings are pleasant. . - 


0.30405 


2 


1 .59804 


43.6 


Skills learned valuable. . . 


0.26657 


3 


1 .05633 


53.2 


Job Is dangerous. . . 


0.24672 


4 


0.95130 


61 .9 


Exposed to unhealthy conditions. . - 


0.29059 


5 


0.74598 


68.6 


p ay is good. . . • 


0.21010 


6 


0.70001 


75.0 


Job security is good. . . 


0.21718 


7 


0.61295 


80.6 


Coworkers are friendly. . . 


0.17098 


8 


0.60217 


86.0 


Supervisor Is competent. . . 


0.20832 


9 


0.53259 


90.9 


Chances for promotion good. . . 


0.25254 


10 


0.51711 


95.6 


Uobal job satisfaction. . . 


0.33844 


11 


0.48498 


*00.0 






Factor 


Factor 


Factor 


r actor 


Factor Matrix Using Principal Factor 


1 


2 


3 


4 


C*" :e to do things you do best. . . 


0.61405 


0.12896 


-0.22266 


0.19673 


F. ,_*cal surroundings are pleasant. . . 


0.57291 


-0.23681 


-0.02681 


0.09447 


Skills learned valuable. . . , 


0.52250 


0.19557 


-0.22457 


0.15585 


Job Is dangerous. . . 


-0.20250 


0.57663 


0.08058 


0.10160 


Exposed to unhealthy conditiors. . . 


-0.32664 


.0.67295 


0.10605 


0.13451 


°ay Is good. . . 


0.43470 


0.29580 


0.02172 


<• -0.37706 


Job security is oood. . . 


0.48331 


0.14173 


0.07396 


-0.22797 


Cowcrkers are friendly. . . 


0.40463 


-0.09023 


0.45408 


0.15519 


Supervisor Is compete rt. . . 


0.46025 


-0.05252 


0.33155 


0.05671 


Chances for promotion good. 


0.51331 


0.20758 


-0.02001 


-0.14191 


global job satisfaction. . . 


-0.64183 


-0.07467 


0.07926 


-0.10313 






Factor 


Factor 


factor 


Factor 


Varivax Rotated Factor Matrix 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Chance to do thinqs you do bes*. • - 


0.65304 


-0.06417 


0.18855 


0.12582 


p hyslcal surroundings are pleasant. . . 


0.40168 


-0.36746 


0.1 2747 


0.28516 


Skflls learned valuable. . - 


0.58512 


0.01 30* 


0J9837 


0 .06395 


Job is dangerous. . . 


-0.01054 


0.62095 


0.03326 


-0*05946 


Exposed to unhealthy conditions. • . 


-0.07195 


0.757% 


-0.01841 


-0.094^ 


Pay Is oood. . . 


0.15944 


0.04930 


0.62248 


0.06142 


Job security is qood. . . 


O.2083H 


-0.05764 


0.47804 


0.18^34 


Coworkers are friendly. . . 


0.10560 


-0.07495 


0.07968 


0.61565 


Supervisor is competert. - • 




-0.10577 


0.19035 


o. 50337 


Chances for promot lor ^>od. . . 


0.33183 


-0.00504 


'0.44381 


0.14145 


Global job *a+fsfac+ Ion. . . 


-0.54275 


0.1 156* 


-0.2652? 


-0.23693 
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Ch*mc*» to do things you do host. . 

Physical surroundings are pleasant. 

Skills learned valuable. . 

Job Is dan jeroos*' . - 

txposed to unheal tny conditions. . 

Pay Is oond. . . 

Job security Is good. . . 

Coworkers are friendly. . • 

Supervisor is competent. . . 

Chirrs for pronation good. . • 

•;|o!mI i >b sa t isfact fon. . 



f stl ma tori 
( *xnmunal My . 



0.35351 
0.34177 
). 25052 
0.25232 
0.29460 
0.22486 
9.19950 
0.17565 
0.20866 
0.24076 
0.41516 



I a( lof f i<)onvaluo 



Curnulat Ivo 
fV»f con I 



1 


3.32943 


30.3 


2 


1 .55677 


44.4 




'.03260 


53.8 


4 


0.98440 


62.8 


5 


0.75691 


69.6 


6 


0.67710 


75.-8 


7 


0.59827 


81 .2 


8 


0.58919 


85.6 


9 


0.53210 


91 .4 


10 


0.47844 


95.8 


11 


0.46477 


100.0 



factor Matrix Using Principal Factor 



Chance to do things you do best. . . 

Physical surroundings are pleasant. 

Skills learned valuable. . . 

Job is dangerous. . . 

fxposed to unhealthy conditions. . • 

Kay Is good. • • 

Job security is good. . . 

Coworkers are friendly. • - 

Supervisor is competent. . . 

Chances for promotion good. . . 

Global job satisfaction. . . 



Chance to do things you do bf»st. - 

p hysical surroundings are pleasant 

Skills learned valuable. 

Job Is dangerous. . - 

f.xpos^d to unhealthy conditions. . 

Pay Is good. . • 

job security Is good. * . 

Coworkers are friendly. . • 

Supervisor is competent. . . 

Chances for promotion good. . . 

Global job satisfaction- . - 



Factor 
1 



Factor 
2 



Varlmax Rotated Factor Matrix 



Factor 
3 



Factor 
4 



0.63661 


0.12433 


-0.35960 


0.02086 


0.60524 


' -0.23191 


-0.04169 


0.09497 


0.51449 


0.11 199 


-0.23904 


-0.10843 


-0.21595 


0.58594 


-0.01094 


0.08642 


-0.33403 


O.o8457 


-0.0 6900 


0*14278 


0.4868'^ 


0.17182 


0.10442 


-0.1077^ 


0.43162 


0.20242 


0.28254 


-0.2348b 


0.43198 


-0 .00976 


0.20840 


0.40159. 


0.47088 


0.00326 


0.19593 


0.22382 


0.481 16 


0.248Q1 


0.23291 
0.162& 


-0.20532 


-0.70842 


-0.09977 


-0.03547 






* 




V 

Factor 


Factor 


Factor 


Factor 


1 


2 


3 


4 





0.70644 


-0.04283 


0.14840 


0.16604 




0 . 394 56 


-0.36797 


0.14773 " 


0.14344 




0.53915 


-0.05770 


0.22199 


-0.05338 




-0 .04264 


0.62559 


0.04294 


-0.05021 




-0.06512 


0.76937 


-0.04587 


' -0.(^422 




0 . 28204 


-0.01991 


0.42379 


0.17190 




0.1 248^ 


-0.01 88Q 


0.57761 


0.11254 




0.12531 


-0.05744 


0.1 1218 


0.59985 




0.16769 


-0.0 9840 


0.22677 


0.47010 




0.20079 


0.01998 


0.57445 


0.13844 




-0.60776 


0.09807 


-0.27968 


-0.28703 
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APPENDIX D 

\* KXPLANATORY VAKIAIiLKS IK RUGRUSSION 



LXPLANA TORY VARIABLES IN REGRESSIONS 



Elements of C: 

FIRM 15 EMPL0YECS 
FIRM 150 EMPLOYEES 

4 

' FIRM T,200 EMPLOYEES 
UNION 

EVENING SHIFT 
NIGHT SHIFT 
SPLIT SHIFT 
OTiiER SHIFT 
FULLTIME 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

LIFE INSURANCE 
PAID VACATION 

Elements of 'E: 



1 if respondent v/qrki nq in a finn of 16 or less 
em pi oyees 

1 if respondent working in a firm of 17 to 150 
empl oyees 

1 if respondents working in a finn of 151 to 

1 ; 2 00 empl oyees 
1 if wage on respondent's job is established 
through collective bargaining 
f respondent working evening shift 
respondent working night shift 
respondent working splint shift 
respondent working some other shift 
respondent working 35 or more hours per week 
respondent's employer offered health 
nsurance fc . .* 

f respondent's employer-offered life insurance 
f respondent's employer offered paid vacation 



CONCENTRATOR 

L IM CONCENTRATOR 

CONCENTRATOR/ EXP 

EXPLURLR 

I NCI UEMTAL/PERSONAL 
MO PATTERN' 
ACADEMIC NO VOC 



' TR CONCENTRATOR, 
TR LIM CONCENTRATOR, 
TR CONCENTRATOR/ EXP, 
TR I NCI DENTAL /PERSONAL 



NTR CONCENTRATOR, 
NTR LIM CONCENTRATOR, 
NTR CONCENTRATOR/LXP, 
NTR INCIDENTAL/PERSONAL 

TR INCONSISTENT 



1 if respondent was classified as a Concentrator 

1 if respondent was classified as a Limited 
Concentrator 

1 if respondent was- classified as a 
Concentrator/Expl orer 

1 if respondent w#s classified as an Explorer 

1 if respondent was classified as 
Incidental /Personal 

1 if respondent's secondary vocational experience 
was unclassi f iable 

1 if respondent reported* his orcher secondary' 
curriculum to be college preparatory and she 
or he had not taken any vocational classes 

1 if respondent v/as employed in a training- 
related job and was classified as a 
Concentrator, Limited Concentrator, 
Concentrator/Explorer, or an Incidental/ 
Personal participant in secondary vocational 
education * 1 . 

1 if respondent v/as not, empl oye-d in a traiping- 
relatod job and was classified as a Concentra- 
tor, Limited Concentrator, toncentrator/ 
Explorer, or an Inci dental /Personal participant 
in secondary vocational education 

1 if respondent's emmpyment in training-related 
jobs was not consistent across survey years ✓ 




EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 
(Conti nued) 



Elements of P : 
SES 



Elements of H: 



ASPIRED OCC MATCH 



SELF-ESTEEM 



a continuous, composite variable indicating 
socioeconomic status at age fourteen 



1 if respondent's current occupational area 
(e.g., professional, managerial) matched the 
occupational area to which she or he aspires 
at age thirty-five 

a continuous scale indicating respondent's 

self-esteem at the 1980 interview 



Elements of F : 

PROFESSIONAL, 
MANAGERIAL, SALES, 
CLERICAL, CRAFTS, 
OPERATIVE, FARM, 
-. SERVICE, PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLD 



1 if respondent's current job was classified in 
the appropriate occupational category 



Elements' of TRE : 
TRAIN -RELATED 



Elements of EL : 

HGC 13, HGC 14, 
HGC 15, HGC 16, 
HGC 17 

Elements of W : 

NORTHEAST 

SOUTH 
WEST 

WORK EXPER 



1 if respondent's current job was related to 
his or her secondary Vocational participation 



1 if respondent's highest grade of school 
completed was 1, 2, 3, 4, or more than 4 years 
beyond high school graduation 



1 if respondent currently resioes in the 
Northeast 

1 if respondent currently resides in the South 
1 if respondent currently resides in the West 
months of potential work experience since high 
school graduation ^ 



NOTE- Unless otherwise indicated, all variables pertain to the specific 
survey year. Variables for missing data are prefixed with the symbol MD 
(e.g., MD OCCUPATION). 
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:.iKUl,I,ATKt. UF JOB SATISFACTION, JOB MOBJ^TY, AND 
LDUCATIOLAl. AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
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TABLE E-l 



CORRELATES OF JOB SATISFACTION WITH PERSONAL ON-THE-JOB DEVELOPMENT 



(Ful 1 Equation JSj) 



Variable 



Intercept 
.Small firm 
Medium f i rm 
Large fi mi 

Mi ssing data on finn 
Union 

Mi ssincj data on union 
Eveni ng shift 
Might shift 
Split shift 
Variable shift 
Missi ng data on shift 
Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per weal 
Health insurance 
Li fe insurance 
Paid vacation 
Hi ssi ng data on 
!i ssi ng data on 
Mi ssi ng data on 
Concentrator 
* Limited Concentrator 
Concentrator/Expl orer 
Explorer 

Incidental/Personal 
Missing data on patterns 
Academic no vocational 
Hispanic male 
Bl ack mal e 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES 

Self-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Mi ssi ng data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 



health insurance 
life insurance 
paid vacation 



DonrPCQ i nn 


Coef f i ci ents 


1 Q7Q 


1980 




6.0257** 


0.7087** 


0.7531** ' 


. 0.2646 


U. bloo ■ 


f) 1075 


U • o y / 


0 6488** 


-U . oU£ / 


-0.0644 


u . i jjy 


0.0274 


-U. ovcv 


-0.4687** 


H ^9QQ 
-U • OLj j 


-0.0749 


n ^077 
-U • / / 


-0.6204** 


-U . 1 / / H 


-0.0442 


-U.boUb 


-0.1433 


n /199Q** 


0.2495* 


U . OlO J 




n i con 

u. iyj4 


0 0960 
0 1767 


0.3121** 


0 1096 


-0.9996* 


U . 003 £ 


u. / boy 


0 3649 


0 .o42o 


n 1 on 1 


-0.0106 


U ♦ L CO J 


0.0335 




-u . i4yo 


0 0921 


n n ooo 
-U.U:o££ 


0 5205 


-0.294b 




-U . aJOl 


0.2611 


-0.j>848 


0.2812 


0.2707 


0.0833 


-0.0566 
0/2975 


-0.3683** 


0.2677 


0/0885 


-0.0174 


01 1600 


0.2452* 


0.0012 


-0.0048* 


0.0157 


0.0442** 


0.7326** 


0.5287** 


0.0977 


-0.058L" 


0.0051 


0.1051 


-0.0264 


0.0363 
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TABLE. E-l 
. (Continued) 





Regression Coefficients 


Variable 


1G7Q 

iy / y 


iyou 


Highest grade completed 15 


"~U« 014 / 


-fl 1 ?f!7 


Highest grade completed 16 


u • Doy o 


"~U • JO?? 


Highest grade completed 17 




-H 550fi 


Age 




-0.0276 


professional 


2.0224** 


1.6188** 


Managerial 


1.0114** 


1.4134** 


Sales 


n 09 71** 

u. /i 


u . yot j 


Clerical . I 


fl 7533** 


0.7870** 


traits 


1.0386** 


1.0777** 


Operative 


0.1372 


? 0.1371 


Fa mi ' 


1.5629** 


0^5386 


Service 


0*3543 


0.6103** 


Private household 


0.1047 


1.1420 


Missing data on occupation 


2.0858 


0.3440 


Hourly rate of pay 


0.0007* 


0.0009** 


Training- related placement 


0.1513 


0.2451* 


df 


2250 


2621 


R2 


.1826 


.1569 



*Chance probability <_ .05 
**Chance probability < .01 
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TABLE E-2 ' 

CORRELATES OF JOB SATISFACTION WITH WORKING CONDITIONS 

(Ful 1 Equation JS2 ) 

j 



Variable 



Intercept 
Smal 1 f i rm 
Medium firm 
Large firm 

Hissing data on fira 
Union 

Mi ssing data on union 
Eveni ng shift 
Night shift 
Split shift 
Variable shift 
Hissi ng data on shi ft 
Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 
Paid vacation 

Missing data on health insurance 
Missing data on life insurance 
Missing data on paid vacation 
Concentrator 
Limited Concentrator 
Concentrator/Expl orer 
Explorer 

Incidental /Personal 

Missing data on patterns 

Academic no vocational 

Hispanic male 

Black mal e 

Hispanic female 

Slack female 

White female 

SES 

Sel f-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Mi ssi ng data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed \ A , 
Highefst grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 



Regre ssion Coefficients 
1975 1980 



8.7961** 
0.6221** 
. 0.8311** 
0.7263** 
0.4564* 
-0.7465** 
-0.0867 
-0.3312* 
-0.2197 
-0.0967 
-0.1399 
-0.8800. 
-0.3225** 
-0.4706* 
0.0328 
-0.0661 
-0.0358 
-0.2199 
0.2838 
-0.1155 
0.6251** 
0.5497** 
0.1227 
0.5439 
0.2152 
0.2892 
0.1278 
0.2753 
0.0370 
0.6167** 
0.4918** 
0.4410** 
0.0035 
0.0369** 
0.1289 
0.1364 
0.0955 
0.0101 
0.4124* 
0.4426 



6.6643** 
0.6832** 
0.5184** 
0.5474** 
0.3951* 

-0.3718** 
0.1348 

-0.2930* 

-0.2098 
0.1889 

-0.1036 
0.0611 

-0.4030** 

-0.2411* 

-0.0484 
0.0691 

-0.5354 

-0.1320 
0.4612 
0.3514 
0.0821 
0.1007 
0.0606 ' 
0.1601 
0.1544 

-0.4011 
0.0369 

-0.0494 
,0.5650** 
0.3997** 
0.2961** 
0.0034 
0.0563** 
0.1918* 
0.0782 
0.1500 
0.1836 

-0.4638* 
0.4303* 
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TABLE E-2 
(Continued) 



Regression Coefficients 



Van able 


1 aid 

iy /y 


1 QQH 


nignesu grace conipieuea 1/ 


n 7P1Q 




Age 


-u • UOJ J 


U • U 01.' 


Professional 


0.5691* 


. 0.5257* 


Managerial 


1.5982** 


1.2524** 


Sales 


1 .4yub x 


^1 .abyu 


Clerical '* 


1.3450** 


1.2676** 


Crafts 


-0.5350** 


-0.6554** 


Operative 


-0.5162** 


. -0.3563* 


Farm 


0.4531 


0.1882 


Service 


0.3506* 


0.4414** 


Private household 


2.0794** 


- 1.6087* 


Missing data on occupation 


0.0966 


-0.3698 


Hourly rate of pay 


-0.0004 


-0.0009** 


Training-related placement 


-0.1808 


0.0083 


df 


2250 


2621 


R2 


.2946 


.2678 



*Chance probabili ty _< .05 
**Chance probability < .01 
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„ TABLE E-3' 

CORRELATES OF JOB SATISFACTION WITH JOB REWARDS 

(Ful 1 Equation JS3) 

1 ~~ 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
197? 1980 



Intercept * 
Small fira 

Medium firm s 
Large firm 

Missing data en finn - 
Union 

Missing data pn union 
Evening shift , 
Night shift 

Split shift » * 
Variable shift 
Missing data on shift 
Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Li fe insurance 
Paid vacation 

Missing data on health insurance 
data on li fe insurance ■ 
data on paid vacation 
•ato'r . 
Concentrator 
Concentrator/Explorer 
Explorer 

Incidental/Personal 
Missing data on patterns 
Academic no vocational 
Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
Whi te 
SES 

Self-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missi ng data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14- 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 



Mi ssing 
Mi ssi ng 
" Concent* 
limited 



female 

<5» 



7.7272-** 


1 0 1 /1 n** 
/ . 0 141) 


-0.0682 


n OA £A 


-0 . 1 597 


-U . obbo 


-0.4946* 0 


-U .Uby4 


-0.5413* 


fi 9 1£ Q 

-u . L 10 y 


0.1936 


u.uyuy 


0 . 1 1,03 


u.j /yi 


-0.1911 


-u.uyb4 


-0 . 1658 




0.1223 


U.Ublo 


-Q.2066 


n n 09 o 

u. Uo^y 


-0.7318 


U.0UU0 


0.253L* • 


n 0 1 1 0 


0.2215 




0.3402** 


* 0.4<:oU xx 


"0.3465** 


0.4021* • 


0. 5598** 


u. oyio 


-0.4491 


-0.20/6 


0. 2510 


0.4736 


0.7330 


n 1 to 0 

0.1522 


0.224.4. % 


n 0 ecu 

0.3566 


0.2798 


0.3195 


-0.0968 


U. 4UD0 


-0.3733 


0.2099 


-0.0837 


0.2990 


-0.1204 


0.131* 


-0.4515 


-0.094? 


-0.1111 


-0.123f 


-0.3354* 


-0.188T 


0.0250 . 


-0.0798 


-0.2751 \ 


-C.5993** 


-0:2123 


-0.2277* 


0.0033 


-0.0 di^ 


0.0303** 


0.0345** 


0.3457** 


'• 0.0813 


-0.1514 • 


-O.I8K1 


0.0716 


0.0903 


-0.0799 


-0.0589 


-0.0310 


-0.1857- 


-0.1537' 


-0.(f77' 
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TABLE E-3 
(Continued) 



YaridDie " 


Regression Coefficients 
• 1979- . 1980., 


ingnest graae compietea 1/ 


0 0013 


-1.1598 


Age 


-0.1035"** 


-0.0824** 


Professional 


0.5816* 


0.4634* 


Managerial 


1 0-8221** 


1.0301** 


PQ 


* * In' fiA^Q** 


* % 0 ?794 


Clerical 


0.4330* 


0.5760** 


Crafts 


6.3025 


0.1449 


Operative 


0.1068 


' 0.1582 


r a 1 111 -, 


' .1.2401** 


0.8139*' 


Service 


0.1956'. 


0.2524 


Pr.ivate household 


-0.1653 


1.6427* 


Missing data on occupation 


2.0478- 


• 0.5850 


Hourly rate of pay 


0.0029** 


0.0018** 


Training-related placement 


■ -0.0314 


-0.0612 . 


• 


2250 


2621 


.R2 


.1961' 


.1515 



*Chance probability £ .05 • 
**Chance probability £ .01 
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'CORRELATES 



TABLE E-4 

pB SATISFACTION WITH INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
(Fu] 1 Equation JS4) f(% 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1979 . . 1980 



firm 



health insurance 
life insurance 
paid vacation e 



Intercept 

SmaM f i nn 
' Me jdi.ua) firm 

La'rge "f i mi 
ssing data on 

Uhion - 

m ssing data on union 

Evening shift 

/Niqht shift 
/Split shift 
/ Variable shift 
/ Missing data "on shift 

Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 

Health insurance 

Li fe insurance • 

Paid vacation 

Missing data on 
, vMi ssincj data on 

Missing data on 

Concentrator ' 
, Limited Concentrator 
' Concentrator/Explorer 

Explorer 

Incidental/Personal 
Missing data on patterns 
* Academic no vocational 
Hispanic male. 
'Black male 
Hi's panic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES 

Sel f-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missing data on match 
Highest grade completed 13, 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
^jghest grade completed 16 



7:1046** 


6.8428** 


0.3362** 


0.2901** 


0 2277* 


0.1577" 


0 0823 


0.1416 


0 3106** 


0. "2-862** 


-0 1740* * • 


-0.0082 


-0 0395 


0.0782 


-0 iH7fl 

U • KJsJ I O 


* -0 0748 " 


-0 0977 


v -0.0246 


In 0400 


'-0.1370 


0- 030Q 


0.0099 


-1 2058** 

J. • Cm\J \J\J 


-0.7972 


-0 O^fi^ 


-Q.0617 


0 1 ?1fi ' 

U • 1 Cm IO "* 




0 '0475 


-0.0121 




-0*0048 


0 0065 


0.0332" 


-0 2269 

\J . L. Cm \J Zf 


0.0542 . 


0 3513 


0. 1250 


0 2105 


, -0U521 


0 1096 


0.0073 


0 0331 


-0 .021°fi 

\J . \J Cm X VJ 


0.0486 • 


* -0.1070 


-0.1009 


0.1462 


0.0366 


V -0.0353- 


-0.0754 


-0.0904- 


-0.2341 


-0.1462 


' 0.0264 


-0.0198 • 


-0.0963 


-0.3149*-*- 


0.0744 


0.0950 


-0.0623 


-0.2659** 


0.0404 


- -0.0363 


.0.0008 


0.0012" 


0.0164** 


0.0246**^ 


0.0213 


0.0925 


-0.0153 


-0.0146 


-0.0544 


0,0264 


0.0189 


0.0156 • 


-0.0458 


-0.1393 - 


-0.0948 


-0.001C 
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TABLE 

(Conti nued) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1575 IMO 



Highfesut grade .cotopleted- 17 

Age . \ 

Professional 

Managerial # 

Sales , 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Operative* 

Farm , / 

Service . , ' 

Private household • 

Missing data on occupation 

Hourly rate s>f pay 

Training-rel a ted pi acement 

.df 
R2 



0.4407 


0.2309 


-0.0379 


-0.0176 


0.2282 


0.0844 


0.0724 


0.0863 ' 


,0.1356 


0.1449 


0.1303 


0.0063 


0.1556 


-0.0230 


' 0.0991 


.-0„.0652 


0.2140 


-0.2075 


-0.0651 '% 


-0.0145 


-0.8027* 


-0.5612 


6.2288 


4.5735* 


-0.0000 


' -0.0003** 


-0'.0287 


0.0540 



2250 



.0507 



*Chance probability £ .05 
**Chance probability _< .01 



2621 



.0538 
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TABLE E--5 

i 

i - 

CORRELATES OF HOURLY RATE OF PAY 
(Full Equation JS5 ^ 



Variable 



Reg ression Coefficients 



Intercept 
Small firm 
Medium finti 
Large firm 

Mi ssingvdataf on firm 
Union * * 

Mi ssing data on union ♦ 

Evening shift 

Might shift 

Split shift . 

Variable shift 

Missing data on shift 

Hours per week 

Hissing data on hours per week 
Health insurance -< 
Li fe insurance 
Paid vacation 

Missing data on health insurance 
Hissing data on life insurance 
Missing data on paid vacation 
Concentrator 
Limited Concentrator 
Concentrator/Expl orer 
Explorer 

Incidental/Personal 
Hissing data on patterns 
Academic.no vocational 
Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES 

Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
Highest grade completed 17 
Age 

Northeast 



303.1421** 


406.9017** 


-101.1468** 


, -81.110.3** 


-41.0006** 


-'62.8230** 


-82.8576** 


-46.4551** 


-81.8433** 


-77.7863** 


83.5761** 


67.5375** 


-20.7326 


-40.0517** 


13.6256 


-0.3753 


40.7554** * 


22.5448 


10.2210 ' 1 


45.0823* 


8.0182 


19.2673* 


-79.2014 


15.5870 


3.5725 


-8.9977 - 


6.0793 




0.1568 


22.2325* 


29.2912** 


39.4340** 


5.1618 


-9.6914 , 


-25.5124 


.29.0471 


2.5543 


-25.9095 


41.5735 


• -14.2601 


3.7130 


-24.8917 


0.2196 


-32.3758* 


\ 9.9615 


-.37.3103* 


3.7836 • 


-23.3156 


■ 18:6707 


-38.0772* 


7.1293 


-42.5360** 


-14.8042 


-18.9954 


-21.5308 


•-14.9340 


-22.3553 


-38.5202** 


-45.5943** . 


; -73.9312** 


-42.7154** 


-80.4592** 


-48.9459** 


-85.1793** 


0.3290 


«' ■ 0.5640** 


-8.5347 


-7.4738 


-14.4510 


5'.'7940 ■ 


-35.9625* 


-4.4894 


-8.7472 • * 


4 26.9639 


65.3900 


18.3722 


5.6034 


6.9147, 


6.8072 


-10.8354 
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TABLE E-5 
(Continued) 



Variable 



. Sodth 
'West 

Missing' data on region 
Work experience ' . 

Personal job satisfaction 
Satisfaction with work conditions 
Satisfaction with job rewards 
Satisfaction with interpersonal 

relationships 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales 
Clerical 
Crafts 
Operative 
Farro 
Service 

Private household 
Missing data on occupation 



df 



Regression Coefficients 



-21.2897** 
29.5173** 
24.7902 
,1854** 
.8883. 
,7355** 
.9765** 



1. 
-1. 
-4. 
16. 



-4.7638 

-5.2035 
-.54.4705* 
-44.9426** 
-36.7 920** 

32.1807* 
-23.2122 " 
.-133.2339** 
-43.4837** 
-1 38.2829** 

25.4772 



1963 



.3410 



-34.4464** 
34.1345** 
-7.4003 
1.13-69** 
4.2916* 
-7.9550** 
15.6293** 

-14.6879** 

-1.0107 
-26.9672 . 
-25.7401 
-27.4682 
37.0575* 
-4.7121 
-97.-8882** 
-31.6896* 
-205.6064** 
26.4367 



2316 



.3369 



*Chance probability <_ .05 
**Chance probability _< .01 
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TABLE E-6 



CORRELATES OF PERSONAL SATISFACTION FOR PERSONS 
ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Intercept 
Small firm 
Medium firm 
Large firm 

Missing data on ffrm 
Union 

Missing data on union 

Evening shift 

Night shift 

Split shift 

Variable stiift 

Mi ssing data on shift 

Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per. week 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 
Paid vacation 

Missing data on health insurance 
Missing d^ta on life insurance 



Missing data on paid vacation 
Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White femal'e 
SES 

Self-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Misstng data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14\ 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
Age 

Hourly rate of pay 
Professional 
Manageri al 
Sales 
Clerical 



r 

Regression Coefficients 


1979 




1980 




/ 




5.8012** 


if 

A 


6.9957** 


0.3089 




1.0335**- 


0.1302 




0.2113 


-0.2253 




• 0.4141 


0.2692- 




■ 0.7,385** 


-0731-23" 




0.1199 


0.1024 




-0.0938 


-0.0303 




-0.4198* 


-0.2717 




0.1080 


0.3338 




-0.8495* 


-0.1436 




-0.1263 


-0.8848 




-0.3406 


0.2095 




0.2674 


-0.0596 




-0.0213 


0.0670 




0.2388 




0.2450 


0.3887* 




0.0189 


-1.0540 




-0.0327 


1.7233* 




f\ "7COC 

0.7^35 


-0.0708 




0.2307 


0.2923 




-0.0910 


-0.3090 




-U . b 0£ o 


-0.1306 




0. 1841 


-0.4938 




-U •lvjIv 


-0.1240 




0.0572 


-0.0065 




-0.0013 


0.0379* 




0.0384--'* 


0.5692** 




0.6571 ** 


0.2344 




0.0246 


-0.0722 • 




0.1995 


-0.0427 




0.1632 


-0.-2302 




-0.3225 


-0.0349 




-0,3801 


0.0260 




-0.0335 


0.0010 




0.0008* 


2.0514**' 




1.4505** 


1.0328** 




1.2794** 


0.9725** 




0.6274 


0.7370** 




0.7378** 
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TABLE E-6 
# (Conti nued) 



Regression Coefficients 

Variable 1975 1980 



Crafts ' • . . 

Operative 
Farm 
Service 

Private household 
Training-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator / 
Training-related Concentrator/Expl orer 
Training-related Incidental/Personal 

df ' 960 1109 

r2 . • • .1861 -1920 



0.7380* 




0.5717* 


-0.2038 




-0.2162 


1.332 




-0.1474 


0.0179 




0.2591 


-0.2620 ' 




1.4844 


0.3479 




-0.0588 


0.3054 




0.1362 


0.1297 




-G.0036 


-0.2450 




0.2337 



*Chance probability <_ -.05 
**Chance probability < .01 



y 
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TABLE E-7 

CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH JOB CONDITIONS FOR 
PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Intercept 
Small firm 
Medi urn f i nn 
Large finn 

Missin'g data on firm 
Union \ 
Hissing data on union 
Evening shift 
Night shift 
Split. shift 
Variable shift 
Missing data on shift 
■ Hours per week 

Missing dataT on hours, per week 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 
Paid vacation 
Missing data on 
Missi ng data on 
Mi ssing data on 
Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES 

Self-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missing data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
Age 

Hourly rate of pay 
Professional 
Manageri al 
^Sales . 
Clerical 



heal th> insurance 
li fe insurance 
paid vacation 



1 A f\ 

19/9 

• 




1 QQO 

iyou 


9.0/23** 




' q oi no** 


-0.0255 


t . 
X 

t 


n conn* 

U. 0*1 UU 


0.0667 




n ftvno 

U.U /bo 




U • H i 0 H 


-0.1113 




n oogq 


-0.3005** 




-U • oOOO 


-0.0274 




' ft 970C 

U. <L/oD 


-0J854 




-u . oy^ 


-0.0946 






Q. 101 1 




n 'i o n e 
U. loD-O 


-0.2010 




ft o no *7 


-1.7739 




n /line * 


-0.4173* 




ft ccn/i'^^ 


-0.4839 






0.0129 




ft /l £c"7* "k 

-U .4ob / 


0.C144 




0.0266 


-0. 1'70- 




ft 1 ft "7 ft 

o. iy/y 


-0.7 489 




-0.2508 


0.8896 




0.3291 


- 0.1735 




1 r OOft 

-l . bojy 


-0.0914 




-0.0003 


. 0.3452 




-0 . 1434 


0.5080 




ft T 1 ft 1 * * 

0. 7iU/* x 


0. 5672* 




n 77/in 


0.3302 




0.1680 


-0.0001 




0.0061 


0.0320* 




0.0434** 


0.0504 




0.2637 


" 0.3900 - 




0.1152 


• 0.1969 • 




0.1632 


-0.1723 




0.2506 


0.4887 




-0.2259 


0.5550 




0.6578 


-0.0404 




0.0096 


0.0002 




-0.0008 « 


0.7346 




' 0.6376 


1.7859** 




0.9258** 


1.361 3** 




0.8761** 


1.2639** 




1. 1833 v * 
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TABLE E-7 
(Continued) 



Variable 



Crafts 

Operative 

Farm . 

Service • 

Private household 

Training-related Concentrator 

Training-related Limited Concentrator 

Training- related Concentrator/Expl orer 

Traini ng-related Inc i dental /Personal 



df 

R2- 



Regression Coefficients 
.1979 ] 1930 



-0.7635** 


-0.8943** 


-0.8422** 


-0.7306** 


0.1036 


0.2881 


0.1647 


-0.0843 • 


1.2675 


0.6701 


0.0662 


-0.1516 


0.0286 - 


-0.1117 


-i) • 1496 


-0.0117 


-0.251"0 


-0.0024 



960 



.2975 



1109 



.3103 



*Chance probability^ .05 
**Chance probabili ty _< .01 
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TABLE ^8 > 



CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH JOB REWARDS FOR PERSONS 
ELIGIBLE- FOR TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT 



Variable . 



J* 



(Full Equation) 



Regression Coefficients 
1579 : 1980 



Intercept 



shiff 



, Small *fimi 

Medium fivm «. 
Large firm, - 
Missi ng data on firm 
Union ' > 

Hissing da'ta on union 
Evening shfi ft 
Night shi-ft 
Sfclit'shiTt ' x 
Variable shift 
Mi ssing data on 
* Hours per week 

Missing data oY^hours perr week 
1 * Health insurance 
i Life insurance 
Paid vacation^ 
X Missing data ort- health insurance 
Vlissing data on- life insurance 
Vissing data on paid vacation 
JJi? panic male 
. >— ^Black male 

}li"s<peLpic female 
K * MLacIt female 
s niiTite v female 
. 'SES 

„ Se<lf -esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missing data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade complgted 16 
Age 

Hourly rate of pay 

Professional 

Manageri al 

Sales 

Clerical 



f 



6.8610** 
• -0..3420 • 
^b.3745 
-0.7149* 
-0.6664 
0.1388 
0.1216 
0.2753 
0.0236 
0.1484 ' 
-0.2401 
-0.3854 ■ 
0.4707** 
0.3691 
0.2763 
0.3368 
0.4084* 
-1.5771 
' 0.7146 
0.95^0 
-0.1736 
.0.3806 
-0.2502 
-0.4258 
-0.1475 „ 
0.0034 
0.0378*' 
0.3818* 
0.0498 
-0.0918 
-0.4357 
-0.2459 
-0.9338 
-0.0546 
0.0028** 
0.4085 
0.9573* 
0.6307 
0.4715 



7.2834** 
43.0738 
-0.3950 

0.0579 
-0.2291 

0.0242 

0.3548 
-0.1050 
-0.1605 
-0^0361 

m a.ofrm 

0.6663 
0-.0656 

0.3516* 
0.4964** 
0.3027 
-0.6661. 
0.5850 
0.7873 
-0.5702* 
-0.4559 * 
-0.2785 
-0.8035** 
-0.3217 
-U.0019 
0.0278 
0.1222 
-0.2313 
0.1279 
-0.2673 
-0.1099 
-0.2173 
-0.0305 
0.0018-- 1 * 
0.0953 
0.8154* 
0.2756 
0.5122 A 
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f ABL& E-8 
(Continued) 



Variable « 



Regression Coefficients 
1975 : I5S0 



CraVts < 

Operative* * 

Fanri 

^Service • v 
'Private household 
Training-related Concentrator , 
Trairvfng-r elated Limited Concentrator 
Training-related Concentrator/Expl ofer 
Traini ng-related Incidental/Personal 



df 



0.5217 


-0..1265 


-0.2055 


• 0.0224 


1.3272* 


\ 0.6821 
v 0.0511 


-0.1024 


-0.7292 


. 0.2733 


-0.0131 , 


-0.2369 


0.2939 


-0.0468 


-0.2462 


0.0116 


-0.3450 


-0.0707 



960 



1109 



,2364 



,1467 



*Chance probability £ .05 
**Chance probability < .01, 



*■ TABLE E-9 

« * 

CORRELATES OF JO.B SATISFACTION WITH INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
FOR PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR TRAINING-RELATED PLACEMENT 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Rprfress i on 


Coefficients 


1979 1 * 




1980 


"5 / - - 

6 6883** 




J5.9764** 


-0 2560 




n 33fid* 

u • ooot 


0.0404 




0 1074 


-0 OORR 




0 1 167 

• \J • X X\J f 


n 2R73 

U • CO 1 o 




0 3070* 


-0 2491* 




-0 0RR7 


0 066R 




0 1756 


•n 3229** 




-0 0745 


0 0481 




0 0164 


0 1 445 

u • X *t*t J 




0 0360 


0 1056 




-0 0230 

\J • L/C. >J L/ 


-2 1280** 

Cm • A f-J V 




-1 466R 


-0 0230 : 




-0 1214 

— U • Kit 


-0.3101, 






-0.0081 




-0 1000 


0 1025 




0 1 1 30 


-0 017R 

— U . U X / o 




n nnd.9 

U.UU'tL 


-0 3710 




-0 d003 


U. DtO / 




U. c / UO 


u • xooo 




-u • u /uo 


U.U1UU 




-U. xUo<t 


n 1 ft?6 

-U • IOC D 






n i cqc 
U. looo 




n men 


-U.UOoo ; 




n 9 67 ft* 


n i H7& 

U. XU/ O 




0.0096 






. 0.0033 


0.0228** 




0.0204* 


0.0712 




0.1042 


0.0790 




0.0153 


-0.0990 




-0.0-104 • 


-0.1195 




-0..0811 


0.0644 




-0.0128 


-0.4545 




-0.0274 


-0.0221 




-0.0179 


0.0001 




-0.0003 


-0.0521 




-0.0332 


-.0.0035 




0.0321 


0.1538 » 




0.1146 


0.0517 




0.0703 



Intercept 
Small fimi • , 
Medium fimi 
Large fimi 

Missing data on fi hn ' 
Union 

Missing data on union 
Evening shift 
Night sh^ft 
•Split shift 
Variable shift 
Mi ssing ,data on shift 
Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 
Paid vacation 

Missing* data on health insurance 
Missing data on life insurance 
Hi-ssing data on paid vacation 
Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES 

Self-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missing data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
Age 

Hourly rate of pay 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales * 
Clerical 
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TABLE E-9 
(Continued) 



Regression Coefficients 
Variable ' ' »75 = 1980 



Crafts 
Operative 
Fa mi 
Service 

Private household 



rr i va ic iiuuacnw i « 

Training-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
Trai ning-rel ated x&ncentrator/Expl orer 
Traini ng-related Incidental /Personal 



df 

R2 



*Clwtnce probability <_ .05 
**Chance probability £ .01 



«> 0.1912 


-0.1221 


-0.0538 


0.0712 


0.1579 


0.1403 


-0.2348 


0.1305 


-1.8608* 


0.0678 


-0.0686 


-0.0381 


-0.1609 


0.0922 


0.1300 


0.0668 


0.1088 


0.0827 



960 H09 

.0847 .0706 



i 
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TABLE E-10 

CORRELATES OF PERSONAL JOB SATISFACTION FOR 
ALL PERSONS WITH A JOB IN 1979 OR 1980 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Reg ression Coefficie nts 
1*979 IWO 



Intercept 
Small fimi 
Medi urn. f i nn 
Large firm 

Missing data on .firci 
Union • * 

Missi ny data on union 
Evening shift 
Night shift 
Split shift 
Variable shift 
Hi ssing data on shift 
Hours per week h 
Mi ssing data on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Li fe insurance 
Paid vacation 
Mi ssing data on 
Missi ng data on 
Mi ssing data on 
Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 

ses ; , 

Self-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missing 'data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest "grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
.Highest grade completed 17 
Age 

Hourly rate of pay 
Professional 
Managerial 

S&les 
Clerical 



health insurance 
li fe insurance 
paid vacation 



C CC'3'3** 
- 3 • 3000 


'6.1616** 


X • U 300 


0.7133** 


U . / 330 


0 2645 


n £ i ^n* 

U • 3 13U 


* 0 1138 


n amn** 
u • yuou 


0.6472** 


-u • ouyn 


-0 0567 


n u >977- 
u.lcf I 


0 0321 


-U • oOjj^ 


-0.4733**' 


-U. OC.0V 


-0 0669 


n 909 1 

-U • lvl 1 


-0 6297** 

VJ • U L. ZJ t 


-u» xouo 


-0.0476 


— J • 330 / 


-0.1261 


n /19 7Q** 


0 2503* 


n C99 7* - 
U. OC.CO 




U • 13 /u 


0 0952 


f\ i nor 

0. 1885 


n 1 787 
u . 1 / o / 


0.3046 


n 1 o^ft 

U . 1j30 


-U.ybob 


U . O UJU 


0.7436 


n 7791 

U. J /£x 


0.6194 


U * 1 1 CO 


0.2748 


U • UO / L 


-u. uoyo 


-0 3744** 


0.2678 


0.2794 


0.0814 • 


-0.0206 . 


0.1501 


0.2444* 


0.0008 


-0.0046 


OTOrSS— 


' 0.0451** 


0.7229** 


0.5343** 


0.0942 


-0.0542 


0.0045 


0.1132 


-0.0371 


0.0492' 


-0.3449 


-0.1218 


0.5838 


-0.3768 


" 0.2761 


-0.4636 • 


0.0231 


-0.0298 


0.0006* 


0.0009** 


2.0059** 


1.6305** 


1.0067** 


1.4046** 


0.9381** 


0.9581** 


0.7574** 


0.8062** 
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TABLE E--10 . 
(Continued) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1973 ; 1980 



Crafts 
Operative 
Farm 
Service 

Private household 
Missing data on occupation 
Training-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
Training-related Concentrator/Explorer 
Nontraining-rel ated Concentrator 
Nontraini ng-related Limited Concentrator 
Nontraining-rel ated Cohcentrator/Expl orer 
Explorer 

Missing data on patterns 

Traini ng-related Incidental/Personal 

Nontraini ng-related Incidental /Personal 



df 

R2 



1 09 00** 


i nQD7** 

± . u j\J t 


0 1 

U • 1 / 0 


f) 1 d1 6 


1.5415** • 


0.5239 


0.3546 


0.6096** 


0.1341 


vs 1.1080 


2.1287 


0.3542' 


0.4183* 


0.1764 


0.4393*' 


0.3432* 


0.2151 


0.2178 


0.0508 


0.4175 


0.1365 


0.0102 


0.0219 


-0.0750 


0.1032 


0.3834 


0.0458 


0.1244 


0.0940 


0.4784** 


0-.0055 


0.2627- 



2248 



.1828 



2619 



.1583 



*Chance probability £ .05 
**Chance probability^ .01 
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TABLE E-ll • 

CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH JOB CONDITIONS 
FOR ALL PERSONS WITH A JOB IN 1979 OR 1980 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
vm 3M0 



Intercept- 
Small firm 
Medi um f i rm 
Large firm 

- Missing data on fimi 
Union 

Missing data" on union 

Evening shift 

Night shift 

Split shift 

Variable shift 

Mi ssing data on shi ft 

Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Li fe insurance 
Paid vacation 

Missing data on health insurance 

Missing data on life insurance 

Missing data on. paid vacation 

Hispanic male 

Black male 

Hispanic female 

Bl ack femal e 

White female 

SES 

Sel f-esteem 

Occupation aspiration match 
Missi ng data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest "grade completed 15 . 
Highest grade completed 16- 
"H-i.ghest grade completed 17 
Age • " 

Hourly rate of pay 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales 

Clerical i 



8.9745** 
0.6258** 

.0.8364?* 
0.7286** 
0.4647* n 

-0.7472** 

-0.0631 

-0.3335* 

-0.2207 

-0.1013 

-0.1459 

-0.9031 

-0.3335** 

-0.4843* 
0.0342 

-0.0654 

-0.0319 

-0.2326 
0.2766 

-0.1003 
0.2775 
0.0459 
0.6377*"* 
0.5040** 
0.4579** 
0.0036 
0.0370** 
0.1.410 
0.1333 
0.0979 
0.0142 
0.4125* 
0.4366 
0.7789 

-0.0849* 

-0.0004 
0.5650* 
1.6059** 
1.4703** 

"1.3342** 



6.5828**. 

0.6794** 

0.5123** 

0.5399** 
,0.4000* 
-0.3577** 

0.1229 
-0.3064* 
-0.2150 

0.1695 
-0.1111 

0.1386 
-0.4190** 

-0.2433* 

-0:0463 
0.0890 

-0.5197 

-0.1227 
0.4572 
0.0537 

-0.0624 - 
0.5535** 
0.3866** 
0.2952** 
0.0031 
0.0561**' 
0.2061* 
0.0846 
0.1423 
0.1632 

-0,4899* 
0.4064* 
1.2228 
0.0336 

-0.0009** 
0.5329* 
1.2286**, 
1.3723'* 
1.2784** 
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TABLE E-ll 
(Continued) 



Variable 



Regr ession Coefficients 



Crafts 

Operative ; 
Fa mi 

Service' 

Private household 
Missing data on occupation 
Training-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
Training-related Concentrator/Explorer 
Nontraining-related Concentrator 
Nontraining-related Limited Concentrator 
Nontraining-related Concentrator/Expl orer 
ExpVorer 

Missing data on patterns • 
Training-related Incidental/Personal 
Nontraining-related Incidental /Personal 

df 

R2 



-0.5161** . 


-U. Oc.1 u 


-U • O lOH 


-0.3432* 


0.4841 


0.1892 


0.3567* 


0.4619** 


2.0543** 


1.6620* 


0.2293 


y -0.2581 


0.1986 


0.1620 


0.1583 


0.1774 


-0.0566 


. 0.2561 


0.6615* . . 


t 0.9355** 


0.4299* 


0.0765 


-0.2183 


0.0443 


0.3778 


0.1114 


0.1207 


0.2087* 


-0.1159 


' 0.3254 


-0.0819 


0.1193 



2248 



•2950 



*Chance probability <_ .05 
**Chance probability £ .01 



Hi 



2619 



.2686 
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• TABLE E-12 • 

* 

CORRELATES OF SATISFACTION WITH JOB .REWARDS FOR 
ALL PERSONS WITH A JOB IN 1979 OR 1980 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
igyg-T ; 1980 



- Intercept 
Small firm 
Hedi um f i rm 
Large firm 

Missing data cfli firm 
Union . 

Mi ssi ng data on union 
Evening shvft 
Might shift 
Split shift 
Variable "shift • 
Missing data on shift 
Hours per week 

Missing data on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 
Paid vacation. 

Missing data- on health insurance 
Missing data on life insurance 
Missing data on paid vacation 
Hispanic male 
Black male* 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES* 
• Sel f-esteem 
Occupation aspiration match 
Mi ssi ng data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest 10 grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
Highest grade completed 17 
Age 

Hourly rate of pay 
Professional 
• Managerial 
Sales. 
Clerical 



7.5703** 
-0.0582 
-0.1544 
-0.4849* 
-0.5258* 
0.1891 
0.1231 
-0.1860 
.-0.1726 
0.1226 
-0.2175 
-0.7196 
0.2559* 
0.2133 
0.3448** 
0.3453** 
0.5487** 
-0 .'4266 
0.2341 
0.7426 
-0.0957 
-0.3478* 
-0.0106 
-0.2813 
-0.2155 
0.0026 
0.0289** 
0.3420** 
-0.1550 
0.0630 
-0.0979 
-0.0874 
-0.1614 
0.0707 
-0.1004* 
0.0029** 
0.5420* 
0.8286** 
0.6691** 
0.4378* 



7.3882** 
-0.2461 
-0.3605* 
-0.0617 
,-0.2154 

0.0995 • 

0.3734* 
-0.0997 
-0.1695 

0.0392 

0.0810 

0.8562 

0.2093 

0.4226** 
0.4061** 
0.4073** 
-0.2007 
0.4768 
0.1560 
-0.1154 
-0.1983 
-0.0734 
.-0.6039** 
-0.2223* 
-0.0014 
0.0348** 
0.0850 
-0.1751 
0.0900 
-0.0652 
-0.1946 
-0.0840** 
-1.2859** 
-0.0820* 
0.0018** 
0.4768 
1.0121 
0.2913 
0.5833** 
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TABLE E-12 
(Continued) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1979 ' 1980 



Crafts 
Operative 
Farm 
Service 

Private household 

Missing data on occupation 

Training-related Concentrator 

Training-related Limited Cpncentrator 

Traini ng-related Concentrator/Explorer 

Nontraining-related Concentrator 

Non traini ng-related Limited Concentrator 

Nontraining-related Concentrator/Explorer 

Explorer 

Missing data on patterns 

Traini ng-related Incidental /Personal 

Nontraining-related Incidental /Personal 



df 
R2 



0.2945 


0.1647 


0.1164 


0.1680 


1.2457** 


0.8105* 


0.2047 


0.2639 


-0.1035 


1.6559* 


2.1973 


0.7676 


0.3260 


0.0309- 


0.5584** 


0.2174 


0.0076 


0.2619 


0.3560 


0.fc066* 


0.1984 


0/1003 


0.0406 . 


0.3079 


-0.2449 


0.1074 


0.0184 


0.0322 


-0.1496 


0.1904 


0.1049 


0.1361 



2248 



,1959 



2619. 



.1516 



*Chance probability _< .05 
**Chance -probability <_ .01 
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TABLE E-13 



CORRELATES OF JOB SATISFACTION WITH INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
FOR ALL PERSONS WITH A JOB IN 197 9 OR 1980 

> 

(Full Equation) 



Variable 



Regr ession Coefficients 

155*0 



Intercept 
Small fira 
Medi urn f-i nn 
Large firm 

Missing data on fira 
Union 

Missing data on union 
Evening shift 
NigKt shift 
Split shift 
Variable shift 
Missing data on shift 
Hours per week 

Hissing .data. on hours per week 
Health insurance 
Life insurance 
Paid vacation 
Missing data on 
Missi ng data on 
Missing data on 
, Hispanic male 
Black male 
Hispanic female 
Black female 
White female 
SES 

Sel f-esteem 
Occupation aspiration 
Missing data on match 
Highest grade completed 13 
Highest grade completed 14 
Highest grade completed 15 
Highest grade completed 16 
Highest grade completed 17 
Age \ 

Hourly^rate of 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales 
Clerical 



health insurance 
life insurance 
paid vacation 



match 



pay 



"6.987 9** 


6.7582** 


0.3361** 


0.2893*** 


0 ??67* 


' 0.1574 


0.0901 


0.1400 


0 318?** 


0.2882** 


-0.1768* 


- 0.0002 


-0 0256 


0.0732 


-0 OT7Q 


-0.0822 


-fl 1063 - 


-0.0295 


-0 0400 


-0.1461 


o 031 ? 


0.0038 


1 -1 ftV3** — 


-0.7818 




-0.0645 


fl 1 HQQ 

U • X KJJJ 




o nd?7 


-0.0114 


n o i A3 


-0.0064 




0.0401 


-U • LHOX 


0.0599 


U • OO OH 


0.1388 


U. LL\JO 


-0- 1617 


U #Uo Dc. 


-0.0130 


-0 1010 


-0.3188** 


0.0747 


0.0899 


-0.0622 


-0.2709** 


0.0451 


-0.0389 


0.0005 


0.0001 


0.0163** 


0.0245** 


0.0280 


0.099.6 


-0.0121 


-0.0118 


-0.0609 


0.0235 


■ 0.0116 


0.0053 


-0.0655 


-0.1528 


-0.1299 


-0.0128 


0.4679 


. 0.1885 


-0.0363 


-0.0177 


0.0000 


-0.0004** 


0.196$ 


0.0851 


0.0768, 


0.0770 


0.1361 


0.1560 


0.1239 


0.0164 
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TABLE E-13 
(Continued) 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
1979 1980 



Crafts 
Operative 
Farm 
Service 

Private household 
Missing data on occupation 
Training-related Concentrator 
Training-related Limited Concentrator 
Training-related Concentrator/Explorer 
Nantraining-related Concentrator 
Nontraining-related Limited Concentrator 
Nontraining-related Concentrator/Expl orer 
Explorer 

Missing data on patterns 
Training-related Incidental /Personal 
Nontraining-related Incidental /Personal 



df 

R2 





-0.0118 


0.1016 


-0.0607 


.0.2285 


-0.2035 


-0 0589 


-0.0091 


-0.7737* 


-0.5523 


0.2908 


-1.5520* 


0.1376 


0.0049 


0.0256 


0.1400 


0.0727 


0:1153 


0.1961 . 


0.3914** 


0.1648 


0.0158 


0.1283 


-0.1353 


-0.0346 


0.2304 


-0.0066 


-0.0050 


Q.1484 


0.1281 


0.0574 


0.1030 


2248 


2619 


.0491 


.0576 



*Chance probabili ty £ .05 
**Chance probability < .01 
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TABLE E-14 
CORRELATES OF, JOB MOBILITY 



Variable 



Regression Coefficients 
Full SampTe Restricted Sample 



White female 

Content of aspired occupation 

Change In satisfaction— human Interaction 

Managerial 

Concentrator/Explorei — related 
Sales 

Experience 

Concentrator/Explorer—not .related 
Change In satis fact Ion— job conditions 
Explorer 
Farm 

Limited Concentrator — not related 
Operative, transport • 
lncldental/Fersonal--not related 
Hlspan Ic male 
Concentrator — related 

Majority of occupations In two or more areas 

Concentrator— not related 

Academic no vocational 

Satisfaction wl th job rewards 

Hispanic female 

Incidental/ Fersonal— related 

Black male 

Operative 

Limited Concentrator — related 

Professional 

Crafts 

Socioeconomic status 

Change In sat! s fact Ion— personal 

Black female 
Serv |^^> 

Change In occupational aspiration 
Satisfaction with working conditions 
Change In satis fact Ion— job rewards 
Interpersonal job satisfaction 
Fersonal development job satisfaction 
Missing data pattern 
Clerical 

Experience squared 
Cons tant 



R 2 



-0*0004 


0 0004 


-0*0015* 


-O OOI 1* 


-0*0003 


-O OOO R 


-0*001 4 




-0*0002 


O 001 "5 


-0*0003 


-<o no?o 


-0*0006* 


— u.uuuo 


-0*0060* 


-O 005 


-0*00UUo 


-0.0001 


-0*0027 


-0.001 4 


a aar,a 


-0.0058 


A CiCiA K 

-U *UU4? 


-0*0020 


-0*000o 


-O 001 ft 


-0*0017 


0*0005 


0*0020 


0*0028 


-0*0023 


-O 0007 


0*0020 


O 001 S 


-O.OC58 


-O 001 7 


0.0013 


— U*UUU2 


-0*001 2** 


• — r» aaaq** 


0*0001 


A AATA 


-0*0026 


— \J *uuuo 




0*0002 


-0*0013 


-0*0023 


-0*0015 


0*0008 


0*0031 


-0*0036 


0.001 1 


0*0002 


0*0003** 


% 0.0002** 


0.0001 


0*0001 


-0*0041** 


-0*0033 


0.00 62** 


0*0055** 


0.0003 


0*0003 


0*0002 


-0*0002 


0.0003 


0*0005 


0.0015** 


0*0015** 


-0.0005* ' 


-0*0004 


-0.0005 


0*0017 


0.0020 


0*0013 


0.000005* 


0*000007 


0.0372 


0*0396 



1210 
0.151 



717 
0.148 



♦Chance probab 1 1 1 ty j< *0$ 
"♦Chance probability^ *01 



NOTE: Full sample presents respondents grating by ^jH^^^^i^ less 
Restricted sample represents respondents graduating by 1979 with job sansxacTio 
than one yetf of postsecondary education. 
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TABLE E-15 j ^ 

CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 



Variable 



School attitude 
School size \ 
SES 

Percent dropouts 
Black male 
Black female 
Hispanic male 
Hispanic -female 
White female 
Academic curriculum 
ASVAB", 

Friends aspirations 
Percent peers of same race 
Intercept 

df 

R2 . 



iy/y-iyo£ 




Education 


UO OU \Ja U l Ull 








- 0.00023** 


0.00278 


0.00182 


-0.01036 


-0.00889 


1.23957** 


' 0.43895 


0.90962** 


0.11540 


0.32752 


-0.19456 


0.52280 


0.29096 


-0.23504 


-0.051,92 


-0.35077* 


0.02539 


0.01246* 


-0.00579 


-0.15130** 


-0.02373 


0.00149 


0.00356 


2.08660 


0.57018 



672 ' 
0.0849 



560 
0.0395 



*Chance probability <_ 0.05 
**Chance probability <_ 0.01 
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